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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS.* 


* We are constrained to omit the Biography this month, in order to bring in 
some Miscellaneous Articles, which have been lying by us along time. Eprror. 


A ————— 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. HARWvON’S, ON THE HOLY GHOsT. 


Le 


To Mr. John ALarsom, 
DEAR SIR, 

AST night I read through with great pleasure the little 
L: ‘Tractt you put into my hi inds, which does great credit to 
your understanding and judicious bnew ledge of the se riptures. 
{ have long been persuaded of the non-existence of that Being 
whom Churchmen have christened the Holy Ghost. Toa per OF 
who reads the Bible with any care, it must appear very evicent 
that the Holy. Spirit only means the power and agency of the 
One supreme God. You have proved this great position to a 
demonstration. What has misled Christians in this countrv 
particularly, is the term Holy Ghost, which ought to have been 
translated Holy Spinit in every ph vce. The phr: ascology shedding 
pouring out, proves that nothing animate, nothing personal 
was exhibited. I once read c arefully the F athers of the three 
first Centuries, and know that in the early ages of the Church 
the Holy Ghost is never mentioned as a Person. The Heathens 
in those pramitive times reproached the Christians with believi ving 
in two Gods. This shews the state of things at that time among 
the Christians. ‘The verv first time the word Trinity is men- 
tioned, 1s about the beginning of the third Century. Even the 
Papists assert that the Trinity was never taught in the Church 
till the Council of Nice. Calvin did not like the word Trinity. 
It is a barbarous word, he says: the Popish God, unknowsg to 
Prophets and Apostles. So did Luther. With regard to the 
Holy Ghost, how seldom has his Divinity. been contended for 
in the disputes that have variously arisen jn the Church. ln 
the controversy about the Trinity, which was agitated in old 


+ On the Impersonality of the Holy Ghost. 
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Sherlock's time 1690, &c., there is little said about him. In 
Pierce’s Controversy, in the year 1719, he is past over in neg- 
lect. In the present Controversy between Badcock, Horsley, 
and Priestley, the Holy Ghost has very great reason to complain 
of the clerical disrespect shewn him by these zealots. If the 
Son be but exalted to a devel with his Father, or, rather, exalt- 
ed above his Father, they do not care what becomes of the Sag 
end of their mystery. ‘There is no prayer or praise addressed to 
the Holy Ghost in Scripture. This is unaccountable, if he 1s 
co-equal, and co-cte rnal, and as great as any of them. <A 
time 1s fast approaching, when the Athanasian chynustry will 
be held in equal abhorrence as the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. How infinitely superior in good sense is the C reed of 
Mahomet, to the Creed of modern Christians! That impostor 
inculeated upon all his followers the Doctrine of the divine 
Univ, solemnh assuring them that this great Being had no 
parvirer, Weexhorts them to contend for this great fundamental 
Artic.c, and detest Christians for their departure from it. Ma- 
homet arose at the time when the Churches of Asia were cla- 
mouring Consubstantiality, Coessentiality, triune Relation, mu- 
tual Circumplection ; and when no stranger in Constantinople 
could buy a loaf of bread, or a pound of any thing, but he 
Was interro~ated, if he believed the Son to be consubstantial 
with the Father. Mahomet arose, and wiped this corrupt and 
cor raupting mumimery from the Eastern Churches, and establish- 
ed the Doctrine of the supreme Unity. T hough Mahomet was 
ann po stor, yet surely his Religion inculcates ‘the primary and 
capital Article of all Religion, ‘the peerless Majesty of one su- 
preme being. 

I have written this ina hurry, but it flows from a sincere 
and’ upright heart, which never dissembled in matters of Reli- 
gion. You may make what use of it you please ; only believe 
ime, my worthy and sensible neighbour, to be 

Hyde Street, Your sincere Friend, 

Bloomsbury, Nov. 7, 1786. EpwaRp HARwoop. 





UNITARIAN ACADEMY AT YORK. 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

THE enquiry of the “ Accidental Discoverer” in your num- 
ber for last month (January. Vol. 1m. p. 56.) has given me 
the greatest pleasure, both as it brings to light a new 
friend to the cause of genuine unadulterated christianity, 
which I consider as the cause of truth, and therefore insepa- 
rably interwoven with the best interests of man; and also 
as it sup plies an opportunity of communicating to himselt 
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and others, through the medium of vour interesting publi- 
cation, a short account of the Unitarian Semin: ry at York. I 
would premise however, that notwithstanding it 1s denominat- 
ed L nitarian, because that sentiment has been the result of the 
most serious investigation of its supporters, and ot the excellent 
erson who conducts the theological de ‘partment, yet that no- 
thing can be further from their wishes or his plan, than to im- 
pose upon the Students any particular system of belief. <Al- 
though dissenters from the Church of FE ngland, on what they 
conceive the most conclusive reasoning, ‘yet they steadily ad- 
here to her sixth Article of faith, namely, that ** Holy Se rip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salvation, so that what- 
ever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

In what may be considered as in strict conformity to this ar- 
ticle, therefore, [ have been informed both by the Tutor and 
Students, that no system whatever is inculcate d in the theologi- 
eal classes’ that the only text-book is the Bible, which is read 
with great care during the last two years of the course, nearly 
according to the plan recommended by Mr. Locke, Dr. ‘Taylor, 
and Dr. Jebb : that when the Students have by their own ex- 
ertions, directed and assisted by their Tutor, made up their 
minds as far as can be expected, concerning the doctrines of 
Scripture, they learn the rise and progress of systems in a full 
course of Ecclesiastical History. But it is not in my power 
amply to detail the plan pursued i in the York Acade ‘mv, and it 
is the less necessary as I am told it will ere long be laid before 
the public. From what I do know of it however, it appears of 
such a nature, as to render the labour and e nertions on the part 
of the Tutors equally great, whether the Students may happen 
to be numerous or few. 

But to return to the more immediate subject of the ‘ Acci- 
dental Discoverer’s,”’ inquiry. 

lu the year 176, an Academy was instituted at Manchester, 
for the avowed purpose of providing the means ofa liberal educa- 
tion for Protestant Dissenting Ministers. It flourished with 
various success until the year 1803, when, on the resignation 
of the Rev. George Walker, it was deterinined by the ‘Trustees 
to invite the Rev. Charles W elibeloved the resident dissenting 
Minister in this City, to undertake the superintendence of the 
iMstitution, and to remove the library belouging to it, hither. 
heir reasons for this determination mav be seen at length in 
their printed report, dated March 26 1803, and we very honour- 
able testin nony to their hich estimation of the talents, disposi- 
tion, and character of Mr. Wellbeloved. 
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He was well aware of the many difficulties he should have te 
encounter at itsc ‘Wnmencement;: and the extraordinary labour 
tow hich for some years he should be subjected, yet he willing- 
ly undertook the charge, conceiving it of the tirst Im portance 
to theinterests of Christian truth, that the Manchester Academy 
should not be annihilated. It was removed to this City accor- 
dingly in the September of that year ; and for the former part ot 
the first Session, Mr. Wellbeloved was sole ‘Tutor. During the 
course of the Session, however, Mr. Kerr of Glasgow, whose 
character in that university was deservedly very hich, was ree 
commended by Professor Y oung, and appointed’ lutorinthe chas- 
sical and mathematical departments. During the first Session 
there were four divinity Students ; during the second, three; 
during the greater part of the third, eight ; and at present there 
ure seven, one of the number having ‘been chosen Minister at 
Burv St. Edmund’s, about two monthsago. Here are also five Jay 
Students. 

The tunds by which the institution is supported, arise from 
the buildings im Manchester, from contmbutions and annua 
subserintions—the particulars of which are det uiled in the several 
reports of the C omunittee, published | in February 1804, Kebru- 
ary 1805, and February 1806. Such has alre: ady been the suc- 
cess of the institution since its removal to this City, so rapid 
the iuprovenient of the Students, and so general their good 
character, that no doubt would remain of its stability and con- 
tinually increasing reputation, if the subseriptions were so much 
augmented as to admit of the appomtmel tof a third Tutor: 
but this arrangement is become dispensable, it being impossi- 
ble that the constitution of any man should much long rer sup- 
port the unceasing mental exertion which has hitherto devolved 
upon the theological ‘Putor. How unremittingly Mr. Wellbe- 
loved has labourcd in the cause, and ts now labouring, I shall 
forbear to say ; but most earnestly do I wish that those who are 
interested in’ the imstitution would CHUTE | and | will venture 
to predict that a great mecrease m the number of its patrons, so 
essential to its permanency, would be the result. May the ex- 


ample of the : Accider nial Dis covcrel by followed bv that ot 


many others '— 


‘ ’ 
}ou apprehend verv just ly, Mr. Editor, that this Seminary i is 


now the only onc in the King cc om, Where unitarian Muniste ‘rs can 
bh educ: tted. 


‘ 


[ request your insertion of. this paper in the next number of 


your arent Repo Sitory, the SsUCCCSS ot wh ich, has the best 
wishes of Sir, 


Your constant reader, 
Pork, February 6, 1807. c..¢ 
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UNITARIAN ACADEMY AT YORK. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SiR, 

As your correspondent, “ An Accidental Discoverer,” de- 
sires information concerning the Academical Institution. ai 
York, for the education of Dissenting Ministers vee ct 
Scriptural Plan, free from the shackles of any human creed, 
sect, I take the liberty to trouble you with a brief sketch of i Its 
origin and present state. 

The dissolution of the Warrington Academy in 1784, and, 
nearly about the same time, the discontinuance of that at Bion. 
ton which had been P satronized by Coward's ‘Trustees, and also 
of a similar institution at Exeter, awakening the serious alarm 
of many of the more opulent Dissenters, two new Co leoes (as 
they were, perhaps injudiciously, called) were established in 
theirroom, Hackney College experienced an unprecedented 
degree of patronage, ‘and for some time continued under the 
direction of some of our ablest men; but, from causes which 
it would now answer no good purpose to investigate, was neces- 
sarily discontinued, in consequence of a total dissipation, not 
only of itsown funds, but also of a reserved *€ Permanent Fund,’ 
which ought to have been kept inviolate. The New C ollege ‘at 
Manchester subsisted for a longer time, at first under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, and a succession of respectable 
Classical and Mathematical Tutors, On Dr. Barnes’s resigna- 
ben in 1798, the Rev. George Walker of Nottingham, with an 

rdour truly characteristic of his energetic mind, always more 
awake to the interests of truth, religion, and science, than to 
any private emolument or comfort, voluntarily relinquished one 
of the most respectable and_ satisfactory connections, to ke 
found among the Dissenters, for the purpose of keeping alive 
this apps rently last resource of the friends of free enquiry. 
he unexpected resignation of the classical and mathematic ‘al tu 
tors almost immediately following, threw the whole burden of the 
institution upon this eminent se holar, who, though fallv com- 
petent in point of talents and information, could perform no 
more than healt. and strength, in the decline of life, (though 
in the fullest vigour of spirits,) would permit; and, after four 
years, found himself under the necessity of relinquishing a 
situation, the burdens of which were too much for one or cven 
(WO persons. 

Lhe Trustees now finding that none of the resident Minis- 
‘ers in Manchester were disposed to en; gage in the undertaking, 
and that the funds were insufficient to induce any An rsons fit 
tor the office to remove from other se ttlemer ‘nts, at id to di pend 
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on it alone for support, being urged besides by the objections 
which were made against the Institution being continu ed In a 
populous commerci: il tow: . (objections w nich iay equally against 
which had been proposed as in seve ‘ral other re- 

ects desira go? , made an application to the Rev. C harles Well- 
belov ed “a athena | in the full vigour of lite, accustomed 
to the education of youth, and highly “esteemed tor his rational 
piety, sound judgment, and amiable manners,*” to take the di- 
rection of the Institution at York, the place of his resicence ; ** a 
situation, upon the whole, as favourable as can reasona!sly be ex- 
pected. 1 houg ha considerable city, It is, In a great measure, 
tree from the dissipation and vice which are inseparable from 
the close population and growing riches of a comm ercial dis- 
trict; and though the n mber of Dissenters in it is small, the 
dissenting interest has always been re ndered truly respectable by 
the talents and character of tts mimisters.’ 

But the same difficulties which occurred at Manchester still 
continue to be felt at York. ‘The funds of the institution are 
not sufficient to supply an adequate number of instructors. 
‘Thoueh the Trus lees were very fortunate in obtaining for Mr. 
W ellbeloved the able assistance of Mr. Kerr of Glase OW, a gen- 
tleman who had cnjoyedthe un} prececentedh nour of carrying off 
the first prize thi ough all the classes which cor ‘pose the course 
of education in that celebrated university, and whose lectures, 
in the classical and mathematica! d: epartments, are highly accept- 
able to a set of as regular and diligent youths as ever, prob: ibly, 
composed a society of this nature, yet it is obvious that there 
inust still rest upon the principal futor, a we ight of business, 
which, but to mention, will convince any re asonable person that 
jt cannot be executed with satisfaction to himself, by any single 
person who is at the same time eng: aged to pe rform the various 
duties of a Minister. 

The course of study for young men designed for the Minis- 
try comprehe nds five years: in the first of whic h, besides con- 
tinuing their classical, and commcneing their’ mathematical 
studics (the course of which is three vears) under the direction 
of Mr. Kerr, they begin the study of the Hebrew language, 
the elements of which when they have acquired, they join a 
class formed of all the divinity-students, tn which a regular 
course is pursued through both the Old and New ‘Vestaments, in 
their original languages ; so that the whole of the scriptures are 
critically read by each student. From the beginning, also, the 
students are exercised in Latin and F nglish composition, etd the 
divinity-students, in their turn, conduct the devotions of the fa- 


— rant, 


* Committee's Report 4th July, 1803. 
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mily ; in the due preparation: for which, they are under the 

carctul superintendance of their tutor. In the first and second 
years, they also go through a course of general history, and hear 
lectures on oratory and criticism. In the second year, the atten- 
tion of the students is besides directed to the philosophy of the 
human mind, comprizing logic, metaphysics and moral phi- 
losophy. In the third year, the evidences of natural and reveal- 
ed Religion. In the fourth, the Old Testament is more criti- 

cally and philosophically studied : the history is compared with 
Josephus, which is read along with it ; the Mosaic Ritual and 
Civil Government are carefully examined, and the students are 
exercised in drawing out schemes of each, comparing these to- 
gether, and with those of the most approved authors: the de- 
votional and moral writings are read with a practical as well as 
critical view, and the nature and peculiar beauties of sacred 
poetry are pointed out by the assistance of Lowth, whose ex- 
cellent work is read by the students: lastly, the prophetic 
writings are commented upon and explained. Through the 
whole, the best writers on the several books are referred to. In 
the fitth, the same critical and practical attention is paid to the 
New Testament, and the important particulars of the Christian 
dispensation: harmonies of the evangelists are drawn up, the 
Acts and Epistles are carefully studied, , and the support they mu- 
tually give and receive is noticed, after the manner of Paley. 
At the same time, during both these years, particular attention 
is paid to the composition and delivery of Sermons and Scrip- 
tural Expositions ; and lectures are given on the history of the 
Christian Church, and on the Pastoral Care. The students 
most of them reside, and all board, with Mr. Wellbeloved ; 
and during the hours of meals, enjoy the company and familiar 
conversation of both their tutors. 

This simple enumeration of the objects contemplated in the 
course of education at York, I believe is nearly correct ; and 
that the duties of their office, agreeably to it, are most faitli- 
fully and diligently executed by both the tutors, I am persuad. 
ed these will bear witness who have attended the annual examt- 
nations. That their unwearied services are highly valued, and 
atlectionately and gratctully received by their pupils, those who 
are much acquainted with any of them can also testify. But 
that the variety of objects | is greater than any two men can per- 
form with satisfaction to themselves, without at the same time 
sacrificing a portion of that health ond those comforts, which it 
Is not only the right but the duty of every man to take care of, 
must, | think, be obvious to ev ery one who entertains a proper 
sense of the limited nature of the human powers, and of the 
necessity of a due proportion of exere ise and relaxation to the 
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maimtenance of these powers in their proper state of strength 
and activity. 

It is, however, greatly to be lamented, that their present 
funds will scarcely enable the Trustees to pay the sti pulated (I 
dO not sas ddequi tte) salarics, to the two gen tlemen who are 
already so busily employed ; and that there is no present hope 
of their being able to add a third tutor. ‘This can only arise 
from the want of proper information bemmg more extens sively 
dispersed amon: : the friends of religion, libe ty, and science. 


‘Two methods have been propose. d for rats sing an a lequate 
annual income ; ‘on nal subscription, and congre; gational col- 
leections Both have their advantages. Tt he “former is more 


likely te ‘* preferred by the more opul lent members of our soci- 
cuics, Who are not unwilling to give the institu tion the sanction 
ot their nam : and to take an ac tive part in the promotion ot 
its interesis : the latter might perhaps have more lasting and be- 
neficial effvcis. ‘Vhev would also afford to ministers an oppor- 
tunity of directing the attention parti cularly of their younger 
hearers, to th e great principles of christian liberty ; and would 
afford the less opulenta means of contributing suc h smaller sums 
as are suited to their respective circumstances. 

Newher of these methods, however, has been generally a- 
dopted. la surveying the list of annual subseribers annexed ta 
the last vear’s report, I find that Manchester and its neighbour- 
oor furnishes 92 guineas, Liverpool 21, Yorkshire 36, London 

nly 6, Miscellaneous Subseriptions 15, (in all amounting to 
1841.) ba t that the opulent towns of Nottingham, Leicester, 
Birmingham, Norwich, &c. and the whole of the South off 
England, furnish not a single guinea in this way. Congrega- 
tional collec tions have been made at Live rpool, Leeds, (Mill 
Hill and Call Lane.) Newcastle, Norwich, Palgrave, York, 
Wake = ' land, Chesterfield, Stcckport, Dean “wa Mon- 
ton, and Lewes; but they have in no year exceeded 130). 

It the opulent Dissenters in the West of England are con- 
tnuing the ir subscriptions, or exerting themselves in any way, 
with a view to the re-establishment of an institution amone 
themselves at Exeter or elsewhere, such exertions have the best 
washes of the present writer, who would be the last person to 
suggest: any thing which might tend to mterfere with so lauda- 


ble a pu pose. But if they have no such Intention, it Is sub- 
waited to them how much their own interest is concerned in 
co-operating with their northern brethren, in maintaining the 


only mstitution where vouth can be educated with the proba- 


bility of thew being fitted to sup ply, with reputation, those 
wet . a ae 

laces which the excellent persons who now fill them, must in 
st? 10) Ul Lilhac le AVEO Vac ant, 
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A due consideration of these circumstances, it is hoped, is 
all th. ut is necessary to Induce many opul ‘nt individuals in every 
part of tlie kingdom, to make a volu nl: irTy © tte r of their ASSIS st- 
ance by person: il subser iptions; andalso to excite the miaisters in 
gener il of the congregations interested in Keeping up a sue- 
cession of young men educated as above, to lay the case betore 
their hearers, and propose at least occas ional collections. The 
Trustees might thus be easily enable dy not only to add a third 
tutor, but also to provide accommodation and assistance to a 
greater number of ¢ andidates for the ministry. 

As your valuable Miscell: ny, Mr. Editor, cither is or ought 
to be in the hands of every liberal Dissenter, [ flatter myself 
that your insertion of this } ae fect statement of facts will be 
produc tive of some good effect; and am, with the best wishes 
for the succ of the Monthly "Repository, 

Your very obedient servant, 
NerEocoMENSIs. 

N. B. The treasurer of this institution is Ottuwell Wood, Esq. 
of Manchester, by whom, or by Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, Hulme, 
and Co. Bankers, in London, subscriptions are conve It is 
hardly necessary to say, that this Ietter is written without the 

knowledge of Mr. Wellbeloved, or any of the above gentlemen, 





MR. TOWLE’sS ORTHODOXY. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 


Tue writerofthe article in your Obituary, for December, (Vol. 
I. p.665.) seems to be surprised that the I: ite Mr. Towle, maintain- 
ed ** the eternal eener ration of the Son of God.”’ Bere’ in he was 
far from being singula tr, as many learned ‘Trinitarians still hold 
that Christ was be gotten trom etcrnity. But there is one part 
of the system which Mr. T. (whom I well knew) had too much 
sense to defend, viz. that the act of the Father im begetting 
the Son, is perpetuated from eternity to eternity.” | thought 
the idea had been exploded, till I saw it maintained by Dr. 
Jamieson, in his elaborate answer to Dr. Priestley’s Hist. of 
Karly Op. And something like this I have more lately seen 


ina piece by Dr. Willi: uns, who is the tutor of an scademy, 
His ‘words are these, speaking of Jehovah: ‘* The self-cxe 


istent, independent, all-sufficient Being, from eternity to eter- 
nity generating his own light and joy, called his only begotten 
Son, not from mere will, but of the same necessity.” Sermon 
on Predestination, p. 47. Now, Sir, as I am willing to em- 
brace whatever is truly orthodox (in order to which however, 
VOL. IL, R 
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1 must know what it is) T should be glad if Dr. Williams, ot 
any other equally learned divine, would explain the meaning 
of the above expressions, to which | confess, I at present can 
afix no idea. I am, Sir, 


eeaana 


Q. 


MR. WRIGHT 8S REASONS FOR NOT REPLYING TO MR. PROUD, 


To the Editor ef the Monthly Repository. 


Turoven the medium of your valuable Repository, [ bee 
leave to communicate to the public, my reasons for not re- 
plying to Mr. J. Prot d’s book entitled “* Phe Unitarian Doc- 
trine completely Refuted,”” m which Mr. P. has animadveried, 
with some degree of severity, on one of my kssays. 

1. Mr. Belsham’s remarks ina former number of your Mis- 
cellany, (Vol. I. p. 585.) Lregardasa sufficient answer to every 
thing Mr. P. has advanced against the Umtarian Doctrine. 
Mr. B. has very properly contined his observations to the 
erounds of reasoning, (if anv thing can be called reasoning 
which is built on an avowed departure from the natural sense 
of the words of Seripture,) assumed by Mr. P.: to attempt 
to follow him through ail lus strange assertions and obscure 
and « ufused remarns, WO ld be equally tiresome and un 

Hiable. ft would be like following an wgns fatuus through 


[do not perecive that my arguments against the divinity 
vf the person of Christ, and in support of his inferiority and 


tbordination to the one Ged and Father of all. are affected by 
what ‘Mr. P. has written. Jf Thave advanced anv thing like 
argument, it canaot be weakened by Mr. P.’s exclaiming, as 
he does, p. 64, ** What sophistry! sophistry, without solid ar- 
gument, opt to phun truth, and it must be cut up by the 
roots. Tf execrate istry in religious disputation; but af 


that, together with quirk and quib! le, fam sorry to sav, Mr. 
Wreht’s pamphlet is chietly composed,” When Mr. P. can 
find what has at least the appearance of solid areument to offer 
in refutation of the Unitarian Doctrine, he will lav aside such 
senseless declamation as the above: and then it will be time 
enough for me to make a formal reply. He has furnished me 
with abundant matter for recrimination, and turning upon 
iumsclf what the above passage charges on my Essay ; but it 
would be useless to avail myself of it, and I remember the ser- 
vant of God must not strive. 

3. Mr. P an 1] have no common rround on which we can 


’ 
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he can soar amone the clouds, and penetrate the secrets of a 
een world; the natural sense of Scripture is too low and 
rre for his sublime genius; he is conversant 
oy senses of the word, called the divine spiritu 

vine celestial; versed in the doctrine of correspondences, he dis- 
covers, and asserts with confidence, (sec p. oS) that God 

aman, vea, that Jehovah God is the ONLY AND ESSENTIAL 
MAN; though the Scriptures phunly declare that God ts nota 
man! What have I, whos 
material objects, who have no acai 


world of the highly Huminated Swe 
but the plain letter of Sery piure and reasoir to euldc hie in ny 
stand the doctrine of COrres pon-~ 


inquiries, Who do not under 
the alana depths of mysticism are to be 


I to do in controversy with such a 
And how Is a man to be 


ith the inter- 
I. a and the di- 


senses can discover nothine but 
Mintance with the spiritual 
lonbure, who have n iothing 


dences, by which 
explored, LT sav, what have 

singular theologian as s Mr. Proud ? 
reasoned with, who finds a sense in words contrary to what 
could be collected trom the letter ? 

That I am neither reluctant to use my pen, nor afraid of 
entering the lists of controversy with abler opponent than 
Mr. P. will be credited ; but I had ra: Sin cs ave such disput ints 
as Mr. P. to write me down, if they think they can do it, than 
run the risk of writing myself down by replying to their unm- 
tc neo effusions. 

When Mr. P.’s pamphiet first reached me, T had an Essay 
nail for the press, which T expect will be oublis hed in a few 
weeks, on the Hum: nity of Christ, written in ap Jain and po- 
pular style. In this cssay, after stating the evidence of the 
simple humanity of Christ, | have endeavoured to show that 
the most exalted names, titles, offices, and works, ascribed to 
him, in the Scriptures, are ascribed to him as man, and agree 


with his simple humanity. I have next attempted to answer 


the principal objections made to our Lor I"s simple humanity ; 
and lastly, endeavoured to exhibit the practical utility of the 
doctrine. Had Mr. P. written much more to the purpose than 
he has done, I should have thought the above a sufficient refu- 
tation of his work; as the matte v stant ls, [request Mr. P.’s 
readers to do me the justice to examine the said essay when it is 
published, 
Such are my reasons for not replying to Mr. P.’s Book. I 
hope they will satisfy my friends and the public; [ should not 


have troubled you with them, had not some of his readers put 


au unfair construction on my silence; that being the case, I 


hope you will indulge me so far as ie SC rt them in the Repo- 


sitory. [ remain, Sir, your's, &c. 
R. WRiGHT. 


Wisbeac h, Jan, 27, 1807. 
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UNITARIAN BAPTISTS IN YORNSHIRE. 


or a ao ’Fr - 2 ™ ae . 
lo {ii l {wor OF tre 240A ] Re posite Y. 


Sir, 

Your Correspondent who signs herself Sabrina, has in your 
Repository { r Sept mber, (Vol .p 461.) ) given an interest- 
ing account of some Unitarian Bap sts in Yorkshire, in speak - 
ine of whom she says: * Itis to me a singular phenomenon that 
ersons Who possess the most liberal notions with regard to the 


} | 
iistian doctrine, should manifest a narrowness relating to 


ristian intercourse and fellowship, which 1s not exceeded by 
he most rigid sects under the profession of the highest Ortho- 
doxy.” Being well acquainted with the people In question, and 
their sentiments, I have waited thus long m expec tation that 
som of your worthy and liberal correspondents would notice 
Sabrina’s paper; but T fear they would almost as soon think of 
discussing the subject of abana Stan oth sa as the bigotted no- 
tions to which she alludes. Her motives I consider Jaudable 
and her statement upon the whole, fair and candid; the per- 
sons who are the objects of her censure may indeed hesitate 
to admit it, because, as they would state, some difference of 
opinion has existed amongst them ever since they were formed 
mito a society, without causing any division. This, from 
personal knowledge, ! believe to be true; but if any difference 
did exist among them, it was on what may be termed mere 
minor ports: they still pcg other as “ standing 
on the foundation” and agreeing in all important matters : 
perhaps there is no examp Je of even mee most rigid Calvinists 
who perfectiv. aeree in every thing, however they may unite 
in reprobatine those who differ from them. The fact [believe 
Is as Sabrina states, that, though the Yorkshire Baptists have 
rational and gg e ned views of the Christian doctrines, they 
are so destitute of doe verality of sentiment that they not only 
refuse to a vod ag lve those who are termed orthodox profes- 
sors to. be Christi: LIS, but even those whose doctrines in ge- 
neral they approve, if they are not Baptists, and have not 
adopted their peculiar views and church dise ipline. To many this 
may appear strange and unaccountable, but the sincerity, zeal 
and good intentions of this Peo] ple cannot be doubted ; though 
there 1s amongst them much to blame, there is also certainly 
much to praise 5 their errors arise = conceive, from too vreat 


a degre of contidence in the correctness of their knowledge— 
a contide unwarranted by their means of information : 
they seem, whilst re jee ting the name to assume the authority 
OF aj sy and forg thar own fallibility, decide with a 
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firm assurance bordering on presumption, on truth and false- 
hood, right and wrong: this may be chiefly owing to their 
ignorance of the universality ot the right ot private judg- 
ment; they claim and exercise that ri ight tor themselves which 
they virtually deny to others. Every man ought to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind, without meurring uncharitable 
censure for mere difference of opimion. When we direct 
an honest en juirer to reed the Bidte and to judge for him- 
self what is truth, yet, if he happen to draw some conclu- 
sions different from cour own, tell him that however scrious 
and good, he is no Christian and has no scriptural hope of 
salvation, and deny hi » all Christian intercourse and affec- 
tion because he follows not with us: do we then allow 
the night of private judgment? Whilst say ng and doing all 
that we dare to dis« ruict him, are we acting accoruing | to the 
spirit of ee v? Are we not rather simmings agaist the 
great law of the Gospel which commands us to * love one 
another ?” We ought to judee men not merely by their opi- 
nions but by els works—** By their fruits ve shall know 
them.” We have some reason to believe that this reprehensible 
liberality of the Unitarian Baptists in Yorkshire is decreasing, 
and it is. My be wages that time and reflection with hieher 


degrees ¢ knowled will possess them with that annable 
temper which 6 beiceth in the truth” which * hopeth all 
things”? and “ thinketh no evil.” 

L ondon Jan. lo. D. I. 


ON DISSENTING MINISTERS PLAYING AT CARDS, 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly he pos ilory. 
SIR, 


RELYING on your candour and promise that all sides may 
have a candid hearing through the medium of your use ful 
Miscellany, [I shall hope the following letter will soon find 
a place in the Monthly Repository. 

I am, Sir, your's, 


P. Q. 


I now find I was not mistaken, at least in part, of what would 
most probably happen, if my Letter to a young Missenting minister 
on the subject of card-playing should ever see the light. Though 
[am not very fond of controversy, I cannot resist the temptation 
of taking some notice of one or both the pepers which animadvert 

a +. 


on that letter, and which appeared in your nymber for Decembe: 
AH candid discussions are favourable to the interest of trath and 


o 


* Vol. I pp- 64 pand 64 








‘i ». practical as well as theoretical. But daily observation 
‘onalmost any subject, especi. 


how ditheult it is to writs , 
ally on the subject of morals, with temper and liberality. The 
4 on whose papers Iam about to animadvert furnish new 
* 


writ 
nroofs of this truth. J have been endeavouring to account for this 


te mper im the case before us, and I thought I could discover a pretty 
adequate reason in the opivion of your friend R.S. TT. for some not 
ver y candid, or Christian retlections. Ife wishes it to be understood 
that he is no great admirer of virtue except what is very common ; 
nothing of this sort above the ** mass of his congregation,”’ Jest 
he idolized or should be thought a hypocrite or a modern 


' Under this impression no doubt he wrote his remarks, 


Vharise 

and as it lav near his heart he seems willing that his readers should 
not supp ehim a hypocrite, but only an accuser of the author of 
the letter, of hypocrisy, Vharisaism, or as being a sort of Bramin, 
adealer in mysteries! A man who confesses that he only aims at 


avery common degree of virtue, may find an apology in the prac. 
tice of many like himself for writing in such a strain. I think he 
is likely to obtain his end amongst his constant readers and hearers, 
for | find he calls himself a dissenting teacher! I have however my 
doubts whether the low degree of piety and virtue which seems so 
T. will not become lower if he should continue his 
visits at the card-table. Whether the dread of being thought an 
Enthusiast or a reader of the Evangelical Magazine, that dreadful 
*- farrago” of impiety and nonsense, should urge him to persevere 
in exercising his rational faculties this way, time must determine. 
If thought R.S. 'T. would acquit me from seeking to be idolized 
ir. | should advise him to study the character of Jesus 
is was not afraid of being thought a deceiver 


pleasing to RS. 


by the vul 


Christ, who it se g 
ora Vharisce, when he taught and acted on a superior scale. He 
thought it fit to be an example to others, and to go before the 


flock over which he was made the overseer. But] shall he teld this 
in extraordinary case which we cannot hope successfully to 


imitate. Verhaps if | were to refer to the Apostles and the 
dis ns which they followed, [should be answered by the same 
obj us, We must therefore leave the Bible. I believe, and look 
elsewhere for the new doctrine of equality which is professed by 


R.S. bP. Unhappily for the Christian church we find an apology 
for this sort of lax morality in’ the lives of our modern young gen. 
flemen, who are become the teachers of a religion, whose in- 


fearcd they have never felt, whose sanctions they 


i n it is fe 
have never appreciated, and whose honour is by them often insulted ! 
rom hyy ‘¥, In one sense, such characters will be acquitted, 
though in another it may be asked, ** Friend how camest thou 
here no mig on the wedding garment?” 

l sav. i » form astrong temptation to sin, to covetousness 
a y excite in the breast the worst of passions when 
tohe 1 not be more than sixpence—they are a waste of 


of allinstructive conversation— they often create 
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quarrels and violate the order of religious families, they almost in- 
sensibly lead to intemperate hours, and they ofler an insult to the 
common sense of mankind, by having it supposed that reasonable 
beings cannot enjoy the society of each other but over a card 
table! The minister therefore who has the care of souls and 
must give an account of his charge, who will not consult the con- 
science of the serious and pious part of his congregation, or who 
will gratify his own taste and that of others whose views are con- 
genial with his own, although they should despise him in secret for 
his levity or pliability, the rule of whose moral improvement is 
to be fonnd in the spirit and conversation of the generality of his 
congregation, and who wishes to excel in nothing except ina little 
head knowledge, may be called any thing bat a Christian pastor! 
A Christian pastor he cannot be until he goes before his ilock in 
the path of piety and universal obedie nce! Ile may bea hireling or 
a lover of pleasure, pluming himself in his own conceit that he 
has surmounted vulgar and rustic Precast and imbibed the 
manners and follies of the metropolis! IL pity so silly and con- 
temptible a character, who doth not know that he is often the 
scorn of his associates, the ridicule of infidels, and the grief of 
enlightened and conscientious Christians. I. 5. ‘Tl. mutters some. 
thing about Unitarianism, but in so dark a manner as cannot be 
understood by any body but himself. If he means to say that 
Unitarianism leads to a relaxation of morals, or to symbolize with 
the general amusements or fashions of the world that lieth in wick- 
edness, | enter my protest against the conclusion and the man who 
draws it. 

And now Sir, before T conclude, I beg leave to say a word 
or two on the letter of ** No Bigot,” from Norwich. As 
he seemed indignant that the letter on which he animadverts should 
appearin the Monthly Repository, and not in that ** farrago of 
bigotry and absurdity, the Lvang ical Magazine,” [ perceive he 
isa gentleman of some taste, with fremulous nerves when any thing 
very monstrous appears before hu 1! It may therefore be ri ght to 
keep from his sight the Menthly Repository when it contadas any 
papers relative to practical religion! If by a ‘* farrago’? this 
writer means a jumble of contradictions, his letter is entitled to be 
placed in any magazine of this description. ‘The writer admits 
that all games at hazard are dangerous, therefore scarcely allow. 
able. ‘Thisis one of the arguments used by P. QQ. against dissenting 
ministers playing at Ca ids. ‘The amusement is the hope of gain ; 
for I defy this ‘* well bred” Bor to point out to me any 
other amusement that can possibly arise from counting black and 
red spots marked on glazed paper. If ‘* No Bigot,’’ is not capable 
of comprehending what the letter in question hath already stated 
respecting the evil attending cards in general, | believe it is of little 
use to reason with him on the subject. Is the coveting of your 
neighbour’s money, let it be only a penny, if you please, au evil for. 
bidden by the tenth commandment ? If so, why will this writer 
ask where is the evil of card playing? Sir, I am disposed to re- 
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assert what has already appeared in the letter in question, ‘* That 
the very essence of the temptation to sit at cards is the hope ang 
wish of gain.”” This writer talks of ‘* well bred persons’’ as being 
privileged to play ecards. But who is to be judge in this case? Do 
not those who frequent the caming-houses in Westminster, in Bath, 
and elsewhere, consider themselves as not only well bred but the 
best bred men in the kingdom !! In a moment of thought, disen- 
caved from the card table, this writer admits what is sutlicient to 
deter any wise and sober man from this game at hazard. ‘* I would 
not,’ saith he, ** be understood by any thing I have written in this 
letter to stand forward as the unqualified champion of all games 
athazard. Many of them are dangerous in any degree; all when 
they are carried to excess.” Well then, there is danger in all these 
games! let us remember the praver that is sometimes in the mouth 
of the card player, ** Lead us not into temptation.” ‘This writer ° 
may view the scriptures lightly and imperfectly as a rule of moral 
discipline, and substitute if he please the conduct of the well bred in 
the place of them; however it is to be hoped he will not find many 
well educated Christians of his opinion. I have not seen the sermon 
of Mr. Burder nor the Layman’s answer to it, nor can | be very 
curious about seeing the latter, unless it contain arguments much 
more to the purpose than those which have been selected from it 
by * No Bigot.” When this gentleman will give himself the 
trouble of answering the several inconveniences which have been 
enumerated in the Letter to a Disseuting minister and which gene- 
rally attend card playing, it will be time enough to bring forward 
other considerations against the practice. ‘The man who ventures 
to put his foot on the utmost limits of lawfulness to gratify bis pas- 
sion, will soon pass that line in pursuit of his favourite indulgence. 
The man who covets his neighbour’s guinea will soon thirst after 
hismite. Ifthe hope of gain is not the gratification of playing the 
game, why risk the smallest sum ? 


Jan. la, L807. 





REPLY TO A PLAIN CHRISTIAN, ON THE WRITINGS AND 
CHARACTER OF TITE LATE REV. E. EVANSON, 


, — as ;' 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


| . . ! e 
Ilav \G noticed in vour Monthh Repository, two or three 


very if eral attacks on the writines and sentiments of the Jate 
wor Ir, Evanson, by one who styles himself ** A Plain 
( my itaus hoped that a few words in reply to such un- 
1 muse, will not be denied a place in the same publica- 
| * Plan Christian” thinks proper to load with in- 
\ i writer of emimence, aman of erudition and creat 
»» Which have been principally excrcised in a free inves- 


r 
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tigation of the genuine doctrines of Christianity, and in de- 
tecting and exposing its corruptions, merely because he has 
published tenets repugnant to the deep-rooted prejudices of the 
Pp. C. and in some cases different perhaps from generally re- 
ceived opinions. From the same principles, Sir Isaac New. 
ton’s system of philosophy might have been condemned, be- 
cause it militated in a high degree against prejudices, and dif- 
tered tofo celv trom the gene rally received system previous te 
its introduction. 

Such a conduct as the P. C. has adopted in respect to Mr. 
Evanson’s tenets, is unworthy the liberal mind of a scholar, 
and unbecoming ‘the spirit of a true Christian. 

The P. C. did not think proper to waste Aes time, according 
to his own expression, in attempting to confute Mr. Evanson’s 
opinions; but he has wasted it ina much less honourable way 
in attempting to detract from the merit of one of the truest 
friends to genuine Christianity, by mere arrogant assertion. 
But the ‘pse dirit of the P. C. will not, I trust, be deemed an 
axiom by any of your readers. He appears partic ularly shocked 
at the idea, that a sabbatical observance of Sunday is not a 
Christian duty, and thinks proper to be particularly abusive in 
speaking on this subject, although he neither attempts, nor is 
able to controvert, in the least degree, what Mr. E. has ad- 
vanced m support of his opinions. But a petitio princip, of 
which he is guilty on this subject, ts not to be passed over; 
he says, that the observance of Sunday as a sabbath has ex- 
isted in every age of the Christian chure h. That this was the 
point contended for, by Mr. E.’s opponents, is well known to 
many, perhaps to most of your readers, and it is equally well 
known that they entirely failed in their attempts to prove it, 
or to invalidate the arguments of Mr. Evanson, which were 
sufficient to convince an unprejudiced mind, that no such ob. 
servance existed in the earliest centuries, and consequently that 
it could not have been enjoined by Christ or his apostles. 

Notwithstanding the insinuations of the P.C. in which he 
has displayed neither candour nor good sense; notwithstanding 
the feeble attempts of that narrow minded writer to prejudice 
your readers agamst the tenets of Mr. Evanson, they stand or 
too firm: a rock to be im the least shaken by so weak a blast. The 
doctrines which the P. C. has condemned, will assuredly thrive 
in the world, and the writings which he has stigmatized, will 
be admired snd esteemed by every discerning, unprejudiced 

re ader. 
I am, Sir, 
PHILALETHES, 

VOL. TI. S 
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FVANGELICAL ALARMS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


I CONGRATULATE those of your readers who are Uniia- 
rans, upon a testimony to the success of our late exertions 
which ts peculiarly valuable, as extorted from an adversary, 
The “ Evangelical Magazine,” so distingaished for its hosti- 
lity to our faith, has just devoted several pages to “ An earnest 
appeal to Evangelical Ministers and others.’ ‘To give more 
eflect to this address, it is introduced by the following motto 
from the prophet Jocl.—** Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and 
sound an alarm in my h ty moun'ain.” 


In an appeal from such a quarter Unitarians wall expect, 
according to then former expe rience, that ther rehe@ous cha- 


ract nd designs should be misre; ented without scru- 
| iC. {) | ~ ‘ » | y \ Dot l, !- ippointed, We 
’ ifve i pad . the ac \ siftics ot Jchovah’s 


terest.’ and described as ** aflirming 
t 1) ()} : cd virtue, vine at the same time ils 


} 99 | » aha ae 
extremely low, and tn short, as ** the 


n.’’ We are imformed that as ** the poison 
’ readily imbibed among the lower orders 
| tion of Pame’s Age of Reason, it will not appear 
that n may be attracted by a plausible repre- 

L onitarian opin! ns.” 
judintance and some intimacy with zealous 
prof ol ( nism, | am of opmion that an individual 
ol duhtv amone them could not easily be found 


}y Li¢ Cal city, such unqualihed abuse. 
pen as the organ of his party, and such 
not their Opponents becomes * the very milk of 
idness,” not to call it the Christian charity of Pau! 
thinketh no evil.”’ Stranee however tO Sav, this 
monious hbeller of Unitarians ventures to complain, I 


+) ' 


unjustly, of the ** extreme unfairness and unrestrained 
‘ nee with wl w doctrines and character of those 
ts’ are assaulted. Heconjures ** Evan- 


Viimisters and others’’ to “ manifest an amlable cone 


Wilo calicd loa 


irest of temper, and to exercise the purest candour, truth, 
bePArLIALILY. = rely the author ot this excellent advice 
' Of Ots Vik pra tice such as I have quoted it, 


, 
a cescengant from the ancient family of | the 
| : , 


Abhi Lb G)AFISCCS, inst Wiioin he who °** knew Wiha 


2 
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) i 
ao not. 


But vour Unit nan readers will expect to be gratified with 


little evangedical commendation. Tere again they will nat 
be dis appointed, Their tract societies are desertbed as mak- 
ts Dh ; public SCPUDIOLS ot their ini- 


ing vigorous exertions 
wry have of late biden much more doctrinal and contro- 

ersial than has heretofore been customary among them.—In 
some of their congregations, peculiar pains are taken to con- 
firm the young people in the Unitarian doctrines. — Village 
and itinerant preaching are objects to which they now give 
much attention, and which they are endeavourine to intro- 
duce and extend in their connexion. They have already 
obtained some itinerant preachers who manifest both zeal 
and talents. —T’o aid in the prosecution of these plans, a fund 
has been instituted; and spirited exertions are made for its 
support and increase.” Such ts the representation of our 
present state of activity, the prom« tion of which is charged, in 
a creat measure, not I believe without reason, to the circ ulation 
of your Magazine. 

However Unitarians may value such a testimony to the 
zeal and success of their exertions, they will derive ‘the most 
solid satisfaction from another part of this ** Appeal,’ where 
very judicious counsel is given to ** Evangelical Ministers,” 
though rather novel, Rod an Orthodox brother. They are 
instructed ** to its themselves properly acquainted with 
the true nature, the proper grounds and the due be: anings of 
ithe point s In controversy— To study the statements and areu- 
ments of their opponents im their own writings *__because 
‘a passage (however literally quoted) broken off from its 
connexion, will frequently present an aspect widely different 
from the design of the writer.” ‘This very just remark | 
hope “© Evangelical Ministers’ will not forget when they 


i 


quote the New ‘Pestament. ‘They are further recommended 


“to possess a more acct ire knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory than most persons on etther side are at present furnished 
with,’ and as an “ object of supreme portance very 
Insuficirently attended to by manv excellent friends of evan- 

lical truth,’ to become proficicnts in * Biblical learning.” 
In this department,” says the writer * lies the principal 
noth of our adversaries,” a ession Which we readily 
cept as an auswer to a UsAna Muasrepre entations hy the 


l { 
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Critics. The list night have been considerably enlarged and 
perh ips it may, in some instances, have been contracted by 
prejudice. It is however Jarge enough to lead * Evange- 
lical Ministers” into discussions, with which their publica- 
tions sufficiently shew that they are at present but little ac- 
quainted, They may thus learn to distinguish prophetic 
Inspiration and revealed doctrine from credible history and 
the sincere and respectable, but human and so fallible rea- 
sonings of the historians themselves. Nor would it be surpris- 
ing if “they soon discovered that the famous text of the Three 
leave ‘nly Witnesses, which has stood for ages a main pillar 
of the trinity, is nothing better than one of those pious 
frauds by which Christian. simplicity was so early corrupted, 
It cannot fail I think to alarm some “ Evangelical Muinis- 
ters’’ to find an orthodox brother recommending in such 
unqualified terms the Greek ‘Testament of Griesbach in which 
that text is freely exploded. On this occ asion the author of 
the Appeal has very prope tly acknowledged ** the munifi- 
sence of the Noble P erson To ng a professor of the Unitarian 
doctrine, who has rendere d that work accessible to theological 
students. 

| have now offered to your readers the substance of a pa- 
per which they would hi idly have looked for in the Evange- 
lical Maeazine, a publication vencrally calculated to suppress, 
rather than to promote religious enquiry. As to the misre- 
presentations of Unitarians in_ that paper, we have but ill 
counted the cost of professing opinions unpopular in the 
modern Christian world, not to estcem it ** 4 very small thing 
to be judged of man’s judgment,’ and shall readily for- 
give the author this wrong for the sake of his endeavours to 
introduce among his orthodox brethren a new order of things, 
from which, judging by experience, we should expect the hap- 
piest effects. In religious enquiry we must rejoice, even, as Paul 
gays, of preachin eC hrist, though it should not always be accom- 
panied with good-will to fellow -enquirers. Inthe meantime let us 
provoke one ano ther only ** to love and to veood works,” 
and learn even from a Heathen Moralist how to profit by 
our enemies. Plutarch ina treatise on that subject bas the 
following passage which may suitably close this letter, as 
capable of a truly Christian application. ‘In the theatre 
we often find perforie rs indolent and inattentive, while they 
p ay or sing alone, but when they strive with each other for 
the mastery, they not only rouse themscives, but they 


tune their imstruments with extraordinary care, they are 


more curious m= the c} 
nots in 


hoice of their strings, and try their 
frequent and harmonious ce sncerts.—Just SO, he 
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who considers that he has an adversary prepared to dispute 
with him the re putation of well-ordered life, will examine his 
principles, regulate his conduct, and form his character with 
peculiar attention.” r 
I am, Sir, your’s, 
Feb. 17, 1807. BEREUS. 





SIR. BELSHAM S STRICTURES UPON MR. B. CARPENTER’S 
DEFENCE OF ARIANISM IN HIS LECTURES. 





* 


LETTER Il. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 


THE subject of my worthy friend’s first Lecture, is, “ Can- 
dour, with respect to rel.gious opinions "i and he ae it 
with a remark of Dr. Kippis, in his Lite af Dr. Lardner. ** A 
sentiment,” says this respectable writer, “ which [ should 
wish to he generally impressed is, that the glory of our holy 
religion stands firm on every scheme. ” This is a sentiment 
which my worthy friend professes ‘cordially to embrace.” 
In his estimation, ** it is soothing to the mind, and like oil 
poured upon the boisterous waves, it calins the angry passions 
and tumultuous feelings of the soul.’ Against this doctrine J 
must, however, beg leave to enter my de ‘iberate and firm pro- 
test. } am unfc nenenasely one of those persons who, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. W ilberforce, are so obstinately dull, as not to be 
atle to see how the glory of our holy religion can be made 
compatible with the doctrine of transubstantiation, the invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, the worship of images, the doctrine of 
indulgences, or “the gloomy system pi Calvinism, which dooms 
infants to eternal misery for Adam’s sin. ‘To my ‘beclouded un- 
derstanding, these and many other doctrines, which might be 
added, deteriorate and deprave the religion of Jesus, and ren- 
der it in some of its forms more objectionable, more incredi- 
ble, and more derogatory to the divine character than Heathen- 
1sIN in its grossest “state, from which, indeed, it differs in no- 
thing but the name. Nor can I by anv means approve of such 
a representation of the little importance of the differences 
which prevail among professing C hristians, a3 it tends to en- 

courage that indolence and indifference, which precludes dis- 
cussion, which makes men contented with any system which 
they may happen to have adopted, and which would for ever 
prevent the extricaling of pure and genuine Christianity trom 
the mass of error in which it has been for ayes enveloped and 
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entangled, and exhibiting the doctrine of Jesus to the world in 
its native beautiful sumplhicity, which 1s its true glory. 

My worthy triend professes to give us a lecture upon ** can- 
dour, with respect to religious opinions,” and to help lis readers 
to “an axe whi h cuts deep and to the very root of all un- 
christian bigotry,” but unfortunately he has not defined m what 
sense he uses either of these verv common but verv indefinite 
terms; and IT suspect that his ideas upon the subject are yot 
verv distinct. The followime account, however, of the state 


of his own mind, will probably convey some notion of his 
\ he 


idea of candout - for whatever sentiments we entertain, we 


all give ourselves credit for a competent share of candour, 
and an entire freedom from unchristian bigotry. 

 Porsuaded as Tam, (says the worthy author, pp. 14, 15.) 
that all Christians believe what is suficient for their salva- 


tion, if they do but practise what they kin 5 that those points 
about which the Calvinists and the Arminians, the Trinita- 
rians, and Unitarians diff not the prinary doctrines of 
religion, aud that | may have selected the motives from the 
SCru 3. wh h Cs pted tO pl note the OWN ¢ lifi- 


cation, | entertainthe most picasme views of the Divine 


OWN SVStchh. 


TTT. it. Ler rp Tr ie ewRe? ° we I a a 
( tii ‘ | tin et \ ‘ Lava Qbiias’ tO 1\ \' cihy friend, consists 


s . 
} } ,) ‘ 1} } | ’ , os .> 
1. In being persuaded that all Christians belreve what is suffi- 
} , . x , ‘ 
qient Jor saivation.—2. In allowing that Calvinists and Armi- 
Poe. ae ’ , . 
nians, Trinttanians and Unritartans, may have selected those 
. a4 a } ‘4 ° ‘ ale 
Tilerea: irom oO byt unie ncn ar best adapted to prom ste then 
] 4 ] . } . 
own edciheahion, ind, 3. In not feeling very soliciious to 
make proselyles to our own system. ‘Phe contrary to this 
galas at \ 27) yiry. 
. ‘ ‘ * 1 1 . - 
lo iirst ol e propositions I cordially subseribe. The 
| ss? } } o | ‘7 ‘ ’ . 
(rt ma « } 2 ( ; | | ( hristian Tr velation, the doc- 
> ; ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ j . ] . ae 
rine or al ¢ st t rewards and punishments, never has 
} ‘ ') . ’ } : ite - ° » @ 
been mistaken by any wio have professed themselves Christians, 
’ } ’ ver car ePog, f« pie ard y ’ , 4 > j rh 7 a . 
. ~~ S . ; t¢ / ' ‘ (frig OF f OPP 77) MSs, I> 
- } } , 
the AO RClel ee nha a OC SO ANOWM lo ’ 
‘ ‘ ' ' in mete hemen stent Deel By . , : . 
herve as aC hristtan unbcelever in a future life. 


ila position, P hardly understand. If mv worthy 
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, » 1 inthis, that there have been upricht 
and in P all persuasions—t 5Seheve it. But the con- 
( | A . rtee nature of his ¢ yniclusion sec 
1 i " j \¥y ai ha (, | Is ~ ho eV) 26 : 
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‘y of doctrines,” 
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mn which Papists and Protestants, Calvinists and Arminianss 
Trinitarians and Unitartans, are at hberty * to select what they 
em most edifying to themscives.”’ But my friend cannot se- 
viously mean to Maintata so ereat an absu rdity ; though it is in 
mv judgment the only principle upon w hich he can justify the 


indifference which he protesses to making proselytes to what 
he eae lies own ta Ml. ‘This language may be very 
proper } if all varieties of system are conti aed i in the Se ripture, 
andif every one ts at liberty to select those prince iples which he 
deems most edi tying ; but it is suc has my friend would never 


scriously attempt to justily, if { his own system ts that, which, 
after mature inquiry, rs SCr1O be believes to be the true and 
only doctrine of the Clhiristian revelation, and (which is the 


necessary ite that all other systems are fabulous and 
false. 
Candour surely does not consist m_ believing all systems to 
be equally true, or equally false, or equally uncertain, or 
equally lmportant, or equally indifferent; nor is it bigotry 10 
endeavour by all fair and honourable means, to propagate the 
doctrine, which after due examination, is judged to be true and 
important, even though it may occasionally disturb the slum- 
bers of those who, from ionorance, or indolence, or self-interest, 
may be desirous that mankind should always remain in error. 
{f this be candour, Christ aud his apostles were the most un- 
candid of all men ; and the great reformers, to whose vigorotrs 
eflorts the present veneration is indebted for its civil and reli- 
gious liberties, and for its mental and moral improvements, 
were unchristian bigots, t or they were the great disturbers of 
the b peace of mankind, and by their zeal for truth, and their 
bold and determined opposition to established error, they in- 
curred the charge of turning the world upside down. 

In my lh that man is truly candid with respect to 
his own opinions, who avows his pric iples: fairly and without 
any diseuise or mental reservation: and he is candid with re- 
spect to others, who re adily concedes to them in practice, as 
\ as in words, the same right of private judgment which 
he claums for himself: who makes every reasonable allowance 
for the cfoct of early prey possessions, and other circumstances 


which tend imperceptibly to bias the judgment ; who does 
not hastily V unp ute to hie ’ meneiaid iuproper motives ; who 
is willing patiently to listen to arguments, and to consider ob- 
yections ; and who does not charge his antagonist personally 
with consequences which he disavows, however clearly they 


appear to himself to follow trom his principles, and ho» 


ever Necessary lic lia\ tec! it to be to state such Const (UCIICES, 
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in order to guard others against pernicious and dangerous 
opinions. . By ” ?, 

©] cannot be very solicitous,” says my worthy friend, 
‘* w make proselytes to my own system.” I should be glad 
to know how long it has been considered by Christians and 
Protestants, as 2 reprehensible thing to be solicitous to make 
proselytes to Christian truth, for such I presume that my 
triend believes “ his own system” to be. It 1s happy 
for mankind that this all-embracing and torporific spirit was 
not in fashion three centuries ago: but that the Luthers, and 
Calvins, the Socinuses and the Zwingliuses, the Cranmers, and 
Ridlevs of that age, did feel that earnest solicitude to Jer 
proselyies to ‘fer systems, which induced them to exert their 
utmost energies to burst the bonds of popish superstition, and 
to kindle a glorious light in the Christian world, which by 
the blessing of God shall never be extinguished. Vene- 
rable confessors! Immor tal champions of Christian truth ! 
Mav I never pr sume to rob you, even in thonght, of a par- 
icle of that well-earned glory which adorns your brows. 
May it be my highest ambition to imitate your great ¢x- 
ample, and to contribute, in my. humble measure to ac- 
celerate and to complete the work which you have so nobly 
begun. 

Amidst all these professions of Christian candour, and 
thes very modern clamour against the spirit of proselytism, 
it may become us to recollect that there is such a duty as 
Christian zea/, a zeal for truth, and that the disciples of Jesus 
are exhorted to contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints. Of this the apostle Paul was 
an eminent example, so likewise was the apostle John. Their 
epistles are chicfly controversial. They express great indig- 
nation against the errors and pernicious principles with which 
the Christian doctrine in that early age began to be cor- 
rupted. But are there not corruptions of the Christian reli- 
gion in the present day more flagrant, and more dangerous 
than those of the Docete or of the bigots to the ceremonial 
law? And are net Christians equally bound at all times bv 
the law of their profession to oppose anti-christian errors, 
and to purify the doctrine of their great master from rao 
pollutions which distigure and disgrace it, which retard 1 
progress and hinder its success ? 

But ‘all Christians believe what is sufficient for their 
salvation.”” True: and if they rested in the plain simple 
doctrine of Christ it would be well. The bulk of Chris- 
tans however are not satisfied with the simplicity of truth, 
bet upen the foundation of Christ they must needs erect 
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their respective edifices of wood, and hay, and stubble. The 
Arian introduces his subordinate maker and governor of the 
world: the ‘Trinitarian his three equal persons in the god- 
head: the Calvinist his condemnation of the human race 
to eternal misery for Adam’s sin, and the Papist hts idolatrous 
worship of saints and martyrs, and his heentious doctrine of 
indulgences to sin. These and other gross errors which have 
been engrafted into the Christian system, though not all 
equally absurd or equally pernicious, are, to say the least, uscless 
incumbranees to Chrisuanity, which impede tts progress in 
the world, and which dimimish and sometimes gnevously 
counteract its beneficial mnfluence upon individuals, And itt 
is the part of true wisdom and benevolence to onpose and 
to correct these errors by the fair and honourable means of 
sound argument gnd rational criticism. 

My worthy friend is * in theory convinced of the utility of 
controversy,” but he disapproves of “the angry spirit of 
debate.” So Lkewise do I. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the asperity of controversy is often useful, as 
it stings the cisputants ty put forth all tneir strength and thus 
affords the ympartial by-stander a beter opportunity of form- 
ing a correct judgment on which side the evidence prepon- 
derates. And at any rate an angry controversy which rouses 
the energies of the mind, is infinitely more beneficial to indi- 
viduals, and to society, than that stupid mdifierence, that hst#* 
less torpor, that morbid indolence of spirit, which falsely ase 
suming the sacred name of the love of peace, benumbs the 
faculties, and with its leaden mace opposes an insurmountable 
obstacle to all mental improvement. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that a generous warmth arising from a deep sense of 
the importance of the subject, and an earnest solicitude to en- 
hghten and to benefit mankind, without any mixture of per- 
sonal animosity, is the true spimt which ought to animate 
theological controversy. 

“There is, indeed,” says my respected friend, “ a period 
of life at which it is best for a person to lay aside controversial 
books, or to peruse them only as objects of curiosity. When 
2 person has attained the middle period of life, when his facul- 
ties have acquired their full vigour, when he is conscious that 
he has examined with some fairness those questions which 
have been controverted by Christians in al! ages, when he is 
persuaded that nothing new can be advanced on either side of 
the question, then let him make up his mind, instead of ine 
quiring farther, and live under the influence of those principles 
which he has embraced.” 

Upon this singular advice I beg leave to remark, first, that 
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mv cood friend assumes too much when he asserts that the 
questions which are now agitated, have been controverted by 
Christians in all ages. It is, for example, a fact upon historical 
record, that Arianism itself, the very system which he advo- 
cates, had no existence till the fourth century, and therefore 
could not have been before that period the subject of contro- 
versy. I would also advise a serious inquirer, before he makes 
up his mind to inquire no further, to take great heed that his 
ersuasion, “ that nothing new can beadvanced on either side,”’ 
is formed upon good grounds, because indolent and superficial 
minds are very apt to persuade themselves that they understand 
a subject, when, ig fact, they are very ignorant of it; and it is 
much wiser and safer to keep the mind open to conviction, 
than from a self-sufficient conceit of superior knowledge, to 
shut the eyes against the light of truth. I know very few 
persons who have a nght to say, concerning any important 
topic of discussion, that nothing new to them can be advanced 
on either side. 

{ agree with my friend that “ a person is to live under the 
influence of those principles which he has embraced.” And 
surely one of the first duties of a well-informed Christian, 1s 
to unpart to others the knowledge with which he has himself 
been favoured, Christianity will not allow that when a man 
has lighted a candle he should put it under a bushel ; and as 
we would escape the doom of the wicked and the slothtul ser- 
vant, we must not bury.our talent, however mean, in the earth. 
Christians are the light of the world: they are the salt of the 
earth: and under the Christian law, no man liveth to himself 
or dicth to himself. Impressed by these niomentous consi- 
derations, the serious and enlightened Christian will feel it to 
be an imperious duty to contribute his utmost efforts to in- 
struct and benctit bis fellow-creatures ; and to enter his grave 
ad solemn protest against those errors which disficure and 
disgrace the Christian religion. In this honourable testimony 
to revealed truth he will persevere, whatever his success may 
be, conscious of sacting under a commanding sense of duty; 
isa hebt thing with him that by his misjudging brethren, 
his motives are misapprehended, his zeal is condemned, and 
his character traduced. His chief ambition js to approve him- 
self to conscience and to God, and his only solicitude is to be 
found of his judge in peace. : , 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


daciney, March 12, 1807. T. Be.suaM. 
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UNITARIAN MINISTERS IN A TRINITARIAN CHURCH; WHIS- 


TONIUS’6 SECOND LETTER ON STONE’S SERMON. 


To the Edttor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

I was not a little surprised to find that my letter which 
you published in November last had produced an opponent. 
I never wrote any thing which I less expected to be called 
upon to defend ; as a mere definition of the terms ‘* Unitanan 
Minister,’ ‘* Trinitarian Church’? would, in my opinion, have 
secured me from an attack. I now find that [ too soon in- 
dulged the inclination to ‘* put off the harness.’”” C. G. ad- 
ventures on this forlorn hope, a non-commissioned volunteer, 
I ain persuaded; for the Rector of Cold Norton, had prudence 
allowed him to send to the lists a champion of his consistency, 
would at Jeast have taken care that he should have been better 
appointed. I observe in some late notices of publication that 
the Rev. R. Nares, a quondam literary acquaintance of 
mine, himself [I believe an incumbent in Essex, 1s disposed to 
shiver a lance ‘with the Rev. F. Stone, in defence of his holy 
Mother the Church, That our Rector will ably maintain the 
doctrine of his Sermon | have no doubt. Respecting his 
conduct as the Preacher of sach a sermon while he determine 
ed to continue a beneficed Clergyman of a Church to which 
that doctrine is directly opposed, [ venture to expect that he 
will be on the reserve, and for an excellent reason— 


What would offend the eye ina good picture 
The painter casts discreetly into shade, 


But, by this time, C. G. will be enquiring how T am af. 
fected by his strictures on my remarks. I ask his excuse for 
informing him that when L read them [ immediately recollect. 
ed the Spanish Proverb— Defend a man from his friends, 
and leave him to combat his enemios.”’ And now I would 
willingly discover some arguinents in his letter which I 
may treat with the attention which arguments always deserve ; 
but your correspondent has produced hardly a sophism to 
sustain the cause which he would defend. 1 assumed, as 
undisputed premises, that the Church of England bestows 
rights and immunities for which she exacts professions and 
duties. Hence I ventured to draw the obvious conclusion, 
that one who publicly revokes those professions and thus 
becomes incapable of conscientiously performing those du- 
T 2 
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f ties can no longer consistently claim those rights and er.- 
, joy those immunities. 
a To this plain statement what does my opponent reply? 
"a That—* A man who 10 or 20 years ago subscribed the 
Ae 39 articles—when he hardly knew what they were—is not 
a always to be of the same religious opinions.’”’-—Yet he may 
ih continue in the same ecclesiastical service and receive the 
x a same reward! He may provide a Curate to perform for him 
ir; his ritual engagements while he worships God im a Unita- 
a rian congregation, aficr the menner which the Church calls 
¥ Heresy ; and if once in his life he is called to preach 1m the 
Established Church on a public occasion, his extraordinary 
© opportunities of making converts to Unitartanism’’ are to 
be put in competition with the examples of self-denying con- 
sistency, afforded by seceding Clergymen. On this conve- 
4 nient principle of accomodation to “ existing circumstances”, 
, as was conjectured by a correspondent of the learned Gilbert 
‘ Wakeficld, whose letter is quoted in his Memoirs, were * the 
Bible burnt and the Alcoran established in its stead, we 
T might still, were the emoluments the same, have plenty of 
! Bishops, Priests and Deacons”’ 
I no more doubt than C. G. docs, Mr. Stone’s boldness 
) in the cause of Truth.” I only regret the advantage which 
such inconsistency affords to those whom.we must consider, 
however conscientious, as adversaries of that cause. 1 know 
too ‘* that he exposes himself” to ‘* the censure of his 
clerical brethren’’ and to the inconvenience of ‘¢ being deprived 
of his gown.” Of this, however, he can have little apprehen- 
sion. We have no Beckets, nor Lauds, nor any longer even 
a Horsley The Church, as the weaker, though first named 
party in the far famed alliance, takes her impression from the 
ie state; and no men can be less disposed than our present 
; statesmen to sound that war-whoop, “the church is in 
Eh danger.” 
C.G, might have spared his supposition of §*a family 
j depending for support” on a Unitarian Conformist. I had 
inmy former leticr supposed such a case, and itis a subject 
which I would never touch with a rude hand. I am per- 
| suaded thit many excellent persons who would have tri- 
: umphed over the terrors of an mquisition, have been overcome 
: 


in the bosom of such a family. Tn that case, both the church 
and the world have a right to ex 





pect, and generaliy witness the 


decorum of silence. But I am quite tired, as | guess that 


, mek erie -— . ‘ . se Ra 
| = and your reacers must be, of arguing such a plain quos- 
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The latter part of C. G’s letter hardly deserves notice. I 
am sorry he is so jJgnorant of modern Keclesiastical history 
as not to appreciate the propriety with nich [ chose * honest 
William Whiston’’ for my patron-Saint, if a Protestant may 
use the expression. On one pornt give me leave to correct 
your correspondent’s misapprehension of my character and 
designs. We are, to be sure, contending in the dark, and 
if, like Ajax in Homer, we should call out for a little day-light 
that each might see his opponent, you are too just to afford 
us any; yet I can assure C. G, that besides being really an 
Unitarian, I have never entertained a thought of being ‘* suc- 
cessor” to the author of the Visitation Sermon, I write like 
old Dr. John Eachard in his ‘* Causes of the Contempt of the 
Clergy”, ‘¢ not out of pinching necessity, or out of any rising 
design.” Iam indeed so ignorant respecting the rectory of 
Cold Norton, that for any thing I know, C. G, may be its 

atron. Certainly, there are many of those ‘ nursing fa- 
thers” of the Church not more at home than himself in the 
subjects of our correspondence, 

While he has so ill defended Mr. Stone, C. G. might have 
easily corrected what I hastily said of Dr. Paley. On further 
consideration, [am aware that the Chapter of Moral Philosophy, 
while it furnishes the great accomodation of a variety of senses 
in which articles may be subscribed, does not provide for the 
case of the Visitation Sermona_ subscribing Clergyman 
preaching and publishing in direct opposition to the leading 
dogmas of his Church. ‘The learned Archdeacon himself 
was more consistent ; he ably defended Christianity without 
explaining disputed points, and has been often said to speak 
of this as ** all that he could afford to do.” As there may be 
more than one Clergyman who has a hankering after the Uni- 
tarion doctrine, and may take a sly look at your Repository, 
I will furnish them with an apology for subscription to a 
Trinitarian Church, much more concise and satisfactory than 
Dr. Paley’s famous chapter. Dr. Addison, father of the ce- 
Jebrated Mr. Addison, who published in 1675, ‘* The present 
state of the Jews in Barbary,’? mentions a Jew Physician of 
his acquaintance in Spain, who * being asked how he could 
comply with the religion’’ of that country, ‘* merrily made this 
reply, that his compliance was only the work of his nerves 
and muscles and that his anatomy told him, nothing of 
the heart was therein concerned.” 


I remain, Sir, your’s, 


£eb. 19, 1807. WHISTONTUS, 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





CRITICISM UPON HEB. Xl. 22, 23, 24. 


“ Ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem —and to an innumerable company of angels.—'l’o the general 
assembly and church of the first born which are written in heaven, and to God 
the jud:e of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that spcaketh better 


) 


things than that of Abel. 

As I conceive that this passage is, in general, ill understood, 
I shall endeavour to point out its real signification. 

The figures employed in these verses are Jewish figures, 
the writer alludes to certain facts in the Jewish records and 
certain parts of the Jewish ceremonial. 

[t appears to me that he here sums up those more remark- 
able points of superiority in the gospel to the Mosaic law on 
which he had ealarged in the course of the Epistle. 

The objects described in this passage are the mild and 
benevolent genius of the Christian doctrine, its universality 
and wide extension, its numerous teachers and professors, its 
spiritual and perfect nature, its founder, its ratification and its 
purpose. 

1. The mild and benevolent genius of the gospel dispen- 
sation: ‘ Ye are come to mount Sion.’ The author had 
directed our attention in v. 18, to the characteristic features 
of the Jewish law, and had represented it as ‘a mountain 
spread all over and burning with fire ;? manifestly alluding to 
Sinai, the spot whence it was delivered with extraordinary 
circumstances of dismay. Using the same image, he goes on 
to describe, in contrast, the spirit of the Gospel. This he 
ealls ‘mount Sion’—the city of David, a place of hich dis- 
tinction among the Jews. As the Jewish community is 
sometimes spoken of in the old ‘Festament under this name, 

Isa. xi. 3. Joel, i. 32.) the like phraseology is very natu- 
rally applied in the new Testament to the Christian church. 
The expression denotes a scene where God reveals himself in 
merey to mankind, and 1s therefore signally di scriptive of 
the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 

An allegorical history in the Epistle to the Galatians, (iv. 
2+, Xc.) wreatly resembles the language under consideration. 
The Jewish system is there described bv a reference to mount 
Sinai, while the Christian is represented as the Jerusalem 
which 1s from above.”’ Th uch much stress ought not to 
be laid upon the coincidence, it furnishes additional support 
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to.the opinion that Paul was the writer of this letter to 
the Hebrews. 

The gentle, though manly, the liberal and benevolent 
character of Christianity is a javourite theme with this apos. 
tle. He often dwells upon this instance of its superiority to 
the Mosaic dispensation with considerable energy of argument 
and expression. The law was adapted to men in a state of 
pupilage : it was but their conductor to bring them te 
Christ: it preserved in the world a knowledge of the unity 
of God; and it is now sueceeded by a religion which delivers 
us from the yoke of bondage and the restraint of ceremonies, 
and addresses us in no accents excepting those of mildness, 
peace and love.—** Ye are come to mount Sion’’, 

Il. The universality and wide extension of the gospel, 
together with 22’s numerous teachers and professor S$, are set 
forth in this passage—** Ye are cometo a city of the livin 
God, to a heavenly Jerusalem, and a general assembly o 
innumerable angels, and to a church of first born sons enrolled 
in heaven, and to God the judge of all.””. The body of Chris- 
tians are here described as constituting a large, hi appy and 
well-ordered society: the figurative expressions applied to 
them are taken from the customs of a city or community. 

As the Jews were under God’s special government and 
protection, they are sometimes called the city, the holy city, 
the city of the Lord, Ps. xivi. 4. They are elsewhere termed. 
© Jerusalem,’ Isa. Ixii. 1 1.; and, for the same reason, our author 
styles the Christian church ‘ the city of the living God’ and 
‘the heavenly Jerusalem’. And the privileges of this cit 
are freely granted to ALL faithful professors of the Pee 
whatever be their family or country. 

It is added ‘* Ye are come to a general assembly of innu- 
merable angels’ or messengers. ‘The Jews gave this ap- 
pellation to any thing or being which accomplishes the divine 
purposes: the word freauet tly occurs in the beginning of the 
Fpistle, and is occasionally used, I think, to denote the pro- 
phets by whose instrumentality the Jewish religion was pro- 
mulgated and enforced*. These were specially appointed by 
God, and were few In number. Not so, however, under the 
gospel dispensation: “ Ye are come to a general assembly of 
innumerable angelst.” All Christians form a holy nation, 
a royal priesthood. Every man who understands, and there- 
fore ‘values, this simple doctrine, ought to be an instructor 
of other men. The religion of the new Testament prescribes 
no distinctions in this respect, and allows of none but those 


* See Rev. ii. 1. iii. £. + Psalm lgviii. 4. 
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which expediency dictates and which are agrecable to the 
humble and equal spirit of a Christian faith. 

Concerning the phrase ‘* a church of first born sons en- 
rolled in heaven” it may be observed that the members of the 
Jewish community were said to be written or enrolled, in the 
book of God, as citizens invested with the privinges of his 
kingdom. The same declaration therefore 1s made in this 
passage, and other parts of the new ‘Testament, with regard 
to Christians, who ave called * first-born sons,” just as Israel 
is so termed, because they are the objects of God's peculiar 
favour. 

Of the society thus described God is represented as the 
governor. He is the judge of all, of the gentiles not less than 
of the Jews, and his knowledge, unlike that of earthly rulers, 
extends beyond the actions to the desires and intentions af 
the heart. 

lIf. The writer touches upon the perfection of the Chris 
tisn doctrine. ‘Ye are come to the spirits of just men 
piade perfect.”” By tie spirit of a man is meant in scriptural 
language, a man himself *; and our authors meaning ts that 
there are men in the Christian comiunity whose characters 
are rendered more complete by the gospel than they could 
have been by the Jewish rev lation. 

He had largely insisted, in a former part of the Epistle, upon 
the inability of the legal institutions to mae hose who con- 
formed to them perfect : he had described the Mosaic. 
ritual as but the shadow of betier things to come, and had 
also enumerated many shining examples of religious faith re- 
corded in the Jewish history. But he represents the views 
and principles of the gospel as having a yet superior efh- 
cacy upon it’s votaries. A fuller discovery and a surer pledge 
of everlasting life are given to the Christian. He 1s supe 
plied with better instructions, better exa: iples and better mo- 
tives. ‘The evident tendency of his religion therefore 1s 
to raise his character to the highest pitch of human excel- 
lence, 

IV. In this passage the founder of Christianity is described 
as “€ a mediator of a new covenant.” A mediator signifies 
i scripture one whom God appoints to announce his will 
and dehver his commands, ‘The Jewish law was publ:shed 
by the hands of a mediator: Moses sustained this character 
in respect to the Israelites: Christ, in reterence to ail the 
human race. In this sense alone he is the mediator of 4 
new covenant, of one which prescribes ot'ier terms and is 


* 5 Cor. ik a1. and Lardner’s Works, xi. p. 128. 
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supported by other sanctions than those of the former, and 
of which neither the ten commandments nor any of tae Mosate 
pre epts make a part. . 

Let no man suppose that because Jesus Christ is here ealled 
a mediator, he has appeased the fury of mcensed wrath, or 
satisfied the claims of alimehty justice. Though recenci/ta- 
tion was his errand, it: was the reconciliation not of God to 
man but of man to God. Persons therefore who pray to be 
heard and pardoned for the sake of Christ, or through the 

mediation of Christ, use words and countenance opinions 
which are totally unseriptur: al. 

V. Lastly; the words belore us represent the ratification 
and the er ind purpose of the Christian scheme: * ye are 
come to a sprinkling of blood, which speaketh better things 
than that of Abel.” Here we have a reference, first, to the 
ancient custom of ratifying covenants by the death of an 
animal slain for that end, and next, to the blood that was 
shed by a brother’s hand, and the voice of which ts said ics) 
have cried to heaven from the ground. 

That blood demanded vengeance on the murderer. But 
when Christ was crucified, this event strongly attested his 
claims and doctrines, and laid the best foundation for our 
faith, obedience and comfort. He died, as he had lived, to 
accomplish the most benevolent of all objects. 

Some Christians, however, are so inattentive to the design 
of sacrifices under the Mosaic ritual, (forgetting that they 
were merely ceremonial and had no relation to moral imper- 
fections,) they are so unacquainted with — scriptural phra- 
seology, and e: specially with the arguments and language of 
the epistles; as to imagine that when Christ suffered on the 
cross, he bore the punishment which our sins deserved. “They 
suppose that something besides unfeigned repentance and 
substantial amendment is necessary to procure the divine 
forgiveness. While it is diificult, or rather impossible, to 
reconcile these opinions with our correctest ideas of God’s 
tnoral character and goveriinent, itis not less so to reconcile 
them with scripture, 

If we seriously read and faithfully interpret those Writiias 
we shall find that 20 influence ts taere attributed to Christ's 


s/ . , . . ° .: : 
death, lake wi pend ally of “Ais religion Ml 2e neral, blow 


does it cleans« us from sin? Only so tar as if prey, als on 
usto live no longer to ourselves, but unto him who died tor 
our be nefit and rose aan, 

I hay e thu endeavoured to 6lfustrate the phraseology here 
u ed by Lhe au hor OL tiie lett r to thic ar Drews $ I have con. 


red his laneuag as @ iba nol fuluse happiness 
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of Christians, but thetr present advantages and honour, 
This, | am aware, is not the light in which it has usually 
been regarded: the reader will now judge wheiher it be not 
t!) rf which seems to be be st supported by the content, ana DY 
the meaning of the same terms in other passages of scripture. 


p 


CRITICISM ON 2 PET. 1. 16—21. 

In this passage St. Peter, with great appearance of confi 
dence says—** We have not followed cunningly devised fables 
when we made known to you é@:aui the miraculous power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Vo prove this he 
says—** We were eve-wunesses of his Majesty; for, says he, 
he received fiom God the Father honour and elory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory— 
This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. And 
this voice we heard when we were with him in the holy 
mount. ’ 

From this account of St. Peter, as well as from the his- 

ss 


tory of the transtimuration itself, it appears that the orea 


p 
object of this vision was, to give an attestation from heaven 
to the truth of our Lord’s character as the Messiah. ‘*This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” St. Matthew 
and the two other Evangelists, Mark and Luke, who record 
this vision, say—*Hear ye him—pay .attention to bim 3 
such.” 

‘The Apostle having given these proofs that they had not 
fo! wed cunningly devis dl fables when they made known 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 19th. 
verse savs—“We have rev Grogyrixney 205 y, the prophetic word 


/ 


CONnNCcCCTHING his conmnY, iC 3 457 iy more fully confirmed, 
whereunto ve do well that ye take heed as to a light shining 


’ ' <i, *>; _ 
ma GarK piace, 
T } ri he ale tle’s recice ve , a , il] be 
o ascertain the apostie s precise meaning here it will be 
necessary to obs rve that our Lord, In the cospel history, 
predicted with great minuteness and particularity the destruc- 


tron of ar salein, asserting with the Yreatest emphasis and 


cnerTryv that it wou! b 1" that wencration, and connecting 
with it the full f of the true nature of his character as 
the Messiah. Matt. xxiv. 27. “As the lightning cometh 
out of the Fast and shineth even unto the West. so. shall 
also tl truce nature of the} comine of the Son of man, [tot 
porspicuity | be.” V. 37. * As the davs of Noah were—which 


wore Gavs of venrcancce—so shall also the comine of the son 
-~ > 
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of man be.” And it Was x. great oO! bject of hy: is describing 
the sions of the near approach of that awful event to enable 
(CO) peres ive its approach -V. 25. ‘**Bchold, | have told 


With these facts in view, the apostle’s meaning will appear 
» be this—We have also the word of prophecy conecruing 
is comine, more tully confirmed. But how more fuliv con- 
firmed ? W ny by the signs which are now appearing of the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem, whereunto ye ‘do well 
that ye take heed as unto a hght shining im a dark or ob- 
place, until the day dawn and that which bringeth tie 


full splendour of light, ¢esgecos, the sun shall arise in’ your 
In the 20th verse, the apostle’s design eon to have been 


to confirm the importance and stability of prophecy in general, 
ind conseqt uently of the prophecy of which he was spesking, 
im particular. *Kuowing this first,’’ as the foundati rn of your 
foth in prophecy, that no pi rophec V is ithe effect of | private 
discoverv—or of mere human invention; for—V. 21. pro- 
pheey came not wre formerly by the will of man but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

} am well aware—that our translators have rendered iiag 


emisugees “private interpret yciet but St. Peter has sufficiently 
explained what he meant by that phrase, by contrasting the 
willof man to that which was proc duced by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost. Ina ow on the whole passage, as here 
explained, appears to me to be so natural, and to harmonize 


so exactly with the prediction of our Lord concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem and with his laier lave concerning 


} 1 } 


his coming, which he so closely connected with that predic= 


ion, that it appears to me almost if not altogether certain 
Liat this is his genuine meanmeyg. 
;~=——elh, Kont: W. N. 


— — 








POETR ¥. 


VICISSITUDE. 
How gay the morn when nature smiles, 
l'ow sweet appears the woodland scene, 
Food fancy then each care beguiles, 
Lad paints the praspert ever green, 
But hark. the storm! it howls around ; 
thrnines flash, the thunders roar, 


Li yineg rocks return the sournl, 





batt delight no mere, 
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No more. o')! 


Bezutling mortals as they pass along 


Poetry. 


How gay the spring, its budding charms, 
its tender blossoms scent the air ; 
While Flora pants in Zephyr’s arms, 
Soft nymph that claims his fondest care. 
Sut tyrant Winter blasts the year, 
Nor blush the flowers, nor blooms the grove, 
No more the woodlands fair appear, 
No more the songsters sing of love. 


How gay when youth’s dear phantoms rise, 
And hope, sweet flatterer, chears the hour 5 
When pleas'd we view the gilded skies, 
Nor dread the frown of fortune’s power 5 
But age will come, and youth no more 
Shall rapt exult in op’ning bloom; 
He sighs, while pensive, pond’ring o’er 
The steep that rolls him to the tomb. 


Yet hoary Time, who marks the range 
Of being’s circling, endless chain, 
Lnuchane’d will see while seasons change, 
‘The bioom of morn and spring again ; 
Will see, while age shall leave the scene, 
Youth's sportive band with garlands crown'd ; 
And beauty’s train, who once have been, 
\gain shall tread the giddy round. 


Say nature, in thy boundless sphere 
Eternal wrecks shall pity mourn? 
Or in some distant viewless year, 
Shall prospects past again return ? 
say, Shall the same idea rise, 
And thought proceed, as thought has flow’d ? 


4 


« 


14, that in these, in other skies, 
Chis breast shall glow, as once it glow’d ! 


Newlurch, Fifeshire. D. 


VERSES 


Written on hearine of the unfortunate death of Master [V-—— 
was trampicd to deata in the Old Bailey, Feb. 23, 1807. 


' high-born Hope, awake thy song, 


To carolin the cheerful morn of life, 


With | ‘vs unfading ina world of strife. 


] utthou blest spirit, Resignation ! come 
\nd jonroey with us theo’ this vale of care. 
’ v* vd 
et onr wand'ring thoughts have other home 
hao lleavea, for they inay rest in safety there 





B. 


. who 








Lon 


Poetry. 


Short is the 'ongest pilgrimage below, 
\nd paia an di ippoiniment vex the road, 
Andev'ev day its chronicle can shew 
This cannot b. our rest nor onr abode. 
Fond Youth. to thee the voice of kindred dust, 
The tear of soft ailecion speaks in vain, 
Yet at the eesurrection of the just, 
‘Thy feiends shall hail thy youthful voice again. 


Tho’ now with pious woe they deck thy urn, 
And pond, ‘r hopeless on thy w: ayw ard fate, 
Then with high reverence shail they grateful learn, 
That mercy keeps affliction’s iron gate, 


Laud then eternal to the God of love, 
(Vain is the boasting of the insatiate grave,) 
He gave us live and comforts from above, 
And bless his name, he takes but what he gave. 


ndon. W. A. 





STANZAS. 


ON A LITTLE GIRL. 


Tne woods are green, the sky is blue, 
And early flow’rs appear ; 

While wood and sky and flow’rs we view, 
‘They speak the infant year. 


jut spring will pass, and summer come 
To deck this earthly ball ; 

Then autumn, fading summer’s bloom, 
And winter closing all. 

Methinks, sweet Child! while on thy face 
Thus tenderly I gaze, 

In ev’ry season’s round [| trace 
The history of thy days. 

So, like the frolic spring, thine eyes 
Beam all that bliss inspires ; 

Pure innocence the glow supplies, 
Which feeds their vestal fires, 

Thy coral lip, thy rosy cheek, 
Thy sunny look of j joy, 

That spring of life in thee bespeak 
Which no cold blights destroy. 


Methinks, iu ripen’d beauty drest, 
Thy summer days appear: 

Aly! may no thunder-storms infest 

That season of thy year! 
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. . fav autumn come with soften’d grace, 
' . Lod mild uorufiled wing: 
Preserving in thy fading face, 
» | mt : ' " 
‘- Din ipnoecehCs ol spr ig. 
: 4 So chall thy winter hours be cheer’d 
7 »* 
With all that virtue lends, 
ie. \\ hen (by \ hig truth and wort endear’d, 
, aT 2 —_ 
She points to faithful frienas. 
|e _ 
2 And wl i lif 5 let sf pow r hath fled, 
‘ \s thy freed spirit tes, 
‘Thy children’s arms shall be thy bed, 
: y | , © - 
of Auda mweis close thine CY CS. 
A. M. P. 
’ 
' bin coe r : Se 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Re; osilory. 
* 
Sirk, 
‘Tue folowing Fpitaph may probably suit your poetical depart- 
ment lt is placed over the grave of a respectable scholar, who, | 
dare say. will be well recollected by several of vour readers lle 
, . . . . - ’ . } . . e . , 
was buried at Sible Lledingham, Essex, where he died, while on a 
vietl toa tri ml. 
' Your's 
’ 
' Rn. C. 
r IN MFMORY OF THE REV. BAXTER COLF, ”* 
XA 1 Oct t, aged i [his Stone is erected by the grateful affection 
of his surviving kindr« 
. Sav. musing stranger, was thy studious youth 
: Iy 1 soided to the shrine of truth: 
a) Chey hi » varied region hast thou trad, 
( ; , : ‘ 99 
Nel Or ** look’d through nature up fo nature's God ; 
\ weary steps to age decline, 
: sail the Cheistian’s hopes aud duties thine ; 
4 ' 7 re ee pre ttarl prise, for th sn Calist know, 
lias Orth Wiose ashes resi awhile below, 
| 
' | | ' 
ri m Pints fer, educated amone the In lepender ts. at did not pos- 
: ‘ : . z = 
’ MTSOn OF «¢ iderable learnm-. and 
the phe of the New ‘Testament. In his latter 
| | is at nds, as almost, if not alto-ether, an 
] 1 own to the bybac by the complete editi ti of the 
’ ' i.e » ve i he ei bus sb oe ke 4 wducted through the pice ° 
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REVIEW. 


. > o 
& $TILL PLEAS BD TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME, 


Ant. lL— 
Codicum, Perswonun & 
varictatfen 


, 
be .? ) 
‘ . a ee . 


inlay. 


Hala. 1300. L 


1SOq. 


’ 


It is now thirty years since the 
first edition of this work ap. 
peared, and the opinion f com 
petent judges respecting its value. 
and the learning, acuteness and 
fidelity of the anthor, has been 
more and more favourable, as it 
has been more extensively Known. 
His labours have contributed in 
an eminent degree to the general 
amelioration of sacred criticism. 
By the accessible and commodi- 
ous form in which they have ap- 
peared, they have dittused infor- 
a Jarge body of 


, bs crare 
By ray ihy 


Inddion among 


" » seen } 
theological students. 


open the scientilic principles on 


, . . ’ \ 
I an edition of tiie yN 


Lestams ni is founded, than 


VW fhae 


ch | ed that rf Crete . ’ e 
ae 

comecture and neglect of Critical 

wuth rity. whic ti have por} 


tuated many difliculties, but can 


bever remove one. 


‘Lhe first volume of a new and 
much in proved edition was pub 
lished in 1706. And th pp pla 
has long anxiously waited for 


the appearance of thesecond. | 
is with pain we observe that ill 
health has been a ch 
The Preface contains 
this 


the delay. 
the 


} 
wil 
¥ 


follow ing statement on 
ect, 


. 


\ OUUM 7 estamentit 
Patrum, 
ad} t ll, 1). «? 


’ : ’ } 
odin apud Pavne 


rT f ClUSe of 


Porr, 


) Coraece. Ten fw), ad I lem 
recensiul, Ss le fiones 
Griesbach. 


» Jac. 


et Mack- 


“ Professor Bu edition of the 
rospels having becn of singular advan- 
tuace inthe first volume. Guiesbach de- 
layed his preparation of the second, tail 
it could enjoy the same advantage. But, 


in consequence of a great fire at Copen- 
hagen, the publication of Bir h’s secoud 
| listant, that he be- 


volume appeared so d 
: ; . 
ean his work without tt, and had nearly 


finished printing the Acts, when he re- 
t¢ ihigrence that the various read- 
ines of the Acts and Ep: eles were to be 
publ hed, without the text. About 
the end of the vear 1799, thi collection 
came into his hands; + ut when he had 
nearly finished the printing of the I pis- 
tles of Paul, his labours were inter- 
by a severe ilness, which for 


CEeived 


rupted 


three years almo-t prevented his dis 
hare ‘ his pribtic clutie He de- 
vered the first return of healh to the 
jtinuation of his wor! nd expresses 
cits to the pe uch has 
l i to i ish | 

i. pp. 1, 2 
In giviny an account of this 

, : 


most valuable work. we shall 


first enumerate the additional sab. 


sidia which give this edition a su. 
, bad then 
proceed throngh all the books of 
the New ‘Testament ; 


nortan? variatious from 


perioritv over the first, 


atfina 3 
MON im. 


the text 


. I vg . . 
of the former edition, and fi. 
markable readings now first peo. 


duced, or coutiemed by fresh an. 
iti ; adding such obs rya. 


Ute 


Gonos asmav be necessary to j]! 
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We trust that 
we necd not apologize to our 
readers, for the length to which 


trate our extracts. 


this plan may carry us 

Beside new collations of MSS. 
numbered before, we have fifty- 
three coOptes added to the list in 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles ; 
thirty-two in the pisiles of Paul; 
and twelve in the \pocalypse. 
‘the most important MS. now 
added *, is the Codex Vaticauus, 
1209 (now at Paris) or B. It is 
the most ancient of all our MSS, 
excepting perhaps the Codex 1+. 
and exhibis a purer Text than any 
fhe collation of the 


irs pro. 


of them 
Salidie version is nov 
guced: and numerous extracts 
from the Slavonic, W than ample 
critical description of its NISS, 
and some readings from the Bo- 
hemian, as well as a very accurate 
collation of the Armenian, have 
been furnished by the author’s 
friends, whose names he records 
in his preface. Tle excuses him. 
self im not having given readings 


from Profess rT \\ brite *s edition of 


the Philoxenian Syriac, from the 

in his 
} lasted, 
without the delay of collecting 


necessity of proceedin 
werk while his strengt 


M4 


them. andw ug till th y s'.ould 
be complete. Pref. pp. 5, 7. 

lg wa. one of those which furnished 
t} Bar! Aini reaaings 4 but as the anti- 
quity of these was unknown, Birch’s 
COlALON Is, to all critical purposes, the 
Groat. The Barberini readings were ex- 
cuced enturcly from Wetstein, and 
t bach’s firt edition, but are re. 
st doin the second. Sce Wetstein’s 
Proleg. v.i. p. 61. wherever this circum- 
stance woud have produced a double 


citavion of the «at author ty, Its noted 


by Urric bach in the ‘\ppend xX to the 
Acts 
+ Micha lis. Vv. v 28, &« Mar h, 
in loc. 


$ May.h. v. i. Pe. 2. p. 608. &C. 


The Acts being printed off, 
before Birch’s collation came to 
hand. his readings are given se. 
parately, with come others, at the 
end of the volume. When we 
consider that the codex Bis one 
of these, and that towards the 
end of the Acts several of the 
vocial MSS. have lacuna, we 
shall see that it is necessary to re. 
examine the evidence before we 
quote Griesbach’s text, in this 
book. in favour of a reading, 

We proceed to our extracts 


from the Acts. 

maxcay| 
. (dap ; hus a MCCS.» ( ‘pl - Is 
this so properly a various reading 


nun. 39. WAT) % ‘ 


asa rendering equivalent to; * nati 
natorum & qui nascentur ab illis 7’ 
See Wetstein. Schleusner applies 
it to the Gentiles; but bow should 
Veter, at this time, say that the 
promise was to them? 

is. 20.» turgren rel. irene 
Mt. as Probably 
made to avoid a fancied impiety. 
see XVII. i9. 


ex emend. 


v. 13. No variation yet ap- 
pears in either M55. or versions 
from xoAAgcuas. 

v. 20. The reading of the Sy- 
riac, I.thiopic, and lerpenius, 
Tata trys Sexy, has not yet been 
found in any Ms. 

Vi. 7. OVWASS TWwY 6 wy | © 49uU- 
Paimwy. Syv.’ Ist. ed. This very 
important reading is found in five 
MSS. 66.76. Barb. «. Mt. d. ex 
emend. y. Theoph. 2. * 


— 





* Three different texts of ‘Theophy- 
lact are used by Griesbach in this edi- 
tion No. 1 is the common text. No. 2 
is from a Vatican MS. and in the six- 
and-a-half firse chapters agrees nearly 
with No. 2, in the remainder with the 
c mmentary attributed to Gicumenius. 
No 3 sa commentary without the 
text, from a Florence copy: Pref 
p- xviii. 








vi. 9. Ab SceTiywwr ] puboorivey, the 
conjecture of Beza, iS the read. 
\rmenian version. 


auToy | 


ing of the 
Ql, ExTel 
yvros fs avrov. ‘This read- 
ing, although sanctioned by AB 
CD. and several other MSS. is 
not even noted as specious. A 
remarkable cxemnpens ation of the 
* preferatur lectio 
il 


Vil. YTa 0: 


feted 


critical canon, 
sole ea;’ for the passage, 
now stands, is not grammatical. 
16. avrov] Omitted in 15, 

18, 36. Theoph. 1. (Wetstein.) 
See Markland in Bowyer, and 
Wakefield, who thinks that the 
Oth. did not read it. 

x. 19. avdoss tees] Cvo the lectio 
incularis of B, confirms those 
copies which omit the number. 
Ist. ed. ] 


as 


AOL 


Nill. 18. ercowofocrycey. 
erootogoeyocy is taken into the 
text. 

xv. 20. xai rou mvixrov] No 


authority but that of D. cant. is 
here produced for the omission of 
this clause; but when the decree 
is recited, xxi. 25, it is wanting 
in the Sahidic version, which a- 
grees strikingly with D. 

v. 34. ‘This verse still stands 
in the text, with the mark of 
probable omission. B and 5 other 
MSS. are to be added from the 
\ppendix, to the very strong 
evidences of its  spuriousness 
which Griesbach’s margin exhi- 


bits. 

XWi, 19 ekyASev] ekedrsrev, the 
conjecture of P. Junius (see Bow. 
yer is nn in Mt. y, an eucho.- 
bozt the 15th. century. 
When a critic has conjectured a 
reading, which is afterwards 
foundin a MS., that reading may 
appear to be confirmed by the 
coimcidence. But on the other 
hand, circumstance shows 
that the reason of the correction 

VOL. II, 
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was obvious. Had P. Junius 
been a transcriber, he would pro. 
bably have written = s&e 
though his original read cfyASey- 

xvi. 19. ems sors 2 
Griesbach has not quoted the Or h. 
for the omission of this clause, 
see Wakefield) ; though he no. 
tices the tranposition of it in 
Syr. Ep. 


A or 
LAh ov, 


Xvi. 26, ravrwy ra deena] 
mavrz, Mt. d. 1. Lucif. This 


reading certainly deserves atten- 
lion, as it expresses only that ad 
the bonds of Paul and Silas were 
loosened; not those of all the 
prisoners ; which supposes a mi- 
racle to set men at liberty, and 
another to prevent their escape. 
This difficulty once appeared so 
great to Michaelis, that he sus. 
pected the whole passage. v. ii. 


pp. 289, 405. 

XVii. 19. duvauela yrwvai] ov 
juvaucia yywyat ‘This conjec. 
ture of Mr. ‘Toup on Suidas, 


approved by Markland, and tak- 
en into the text by Wakefield, is 
the reading of Mt. m. (sec xi.) 
demidov. (a copy of the Vulg. 
published by Matthai) tolet. 

XVili. 17. wavres o8 EdAAyves] 
o eA. iS marked as probably to 
he — on the authority of A, 
Barb. 1. Erp. Copt. Vulg. Chrys. 
incom. Bed. lat. For Barb 1. 
read 1}. though only these two 
MSS. omit the words, their joint 
testimony is very weighty; espe. 
cially when we consider the 
strong internal evidence of spuri- 
ousness, 04 svdaios, the reading 
1 of 3 MSS. confirms the omission ; 
for it is much more likely to have 
been an explanation of the inde- 
terminate wayvres, than to have 
been substituted for eAdyves. 

Xvili. 25. odov rou xugiov] (rev) 


AB (C hiat) DE. 13. 36. 38. 





~ 
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40. 67. (ex emend.) 68. 69. 73. 
Barb. 5. Mt. lL. Ed. Syr. Erp. 
Arm. Vulg. It. Theoph. 2. Aug. 
We have quoted this list of au- 
thorities, as a striking example of 
the insufliciency of external evt- 
dence to establish a reading, which 
has internal marks of spurious. 
ness. Tov inesy is not noticed by 
Griesbach with the sign of the 
lowest degree of probability ; 
and it is manifestly false; for 
Apollos, who kne r only the 
baptism of John, could not teach 
accurately the doctrine of Jesus. 

ix. 38. dyocaion Ist. KEd.] 
ayocain 2d. hd. = Inacasewhich 
depends on the accents, as MS. 
authority cannot be applied, the 
sense must determine the true 
reading. ‘The Syr. and Erp. 
translating artifices uli sunt, seem 
to have read avyocain., 

XX. 4. ayos tTys acizs.] These 
words are omitted in B (which 
substitute for Barb. 1.)(C hiat) 13. 
Erp. Oth. Vulg. Bed. lat. ‘The 
former of these two MSS. is of 
the highest authority ; the latter 
af considerable excellence *. The 
internal evidence in their favour 
is very strong; for how could 
Luke write that Paul was accom. 
panied as far as Asia, by those 
who left him at Philippi? 

XX. 28. ExxAryciav rou xveiov] 
In the former edition the two 
readings xvcisv and Sco were 
placed one above the other in the 
text: im this, xociov is taken in; 
bso: ejected ; and x: sou xaos Geo 
placed in the inner margin, as a 
lectio haud spernenda, As this 


seem cam 
ee — 


* Inter prestantiores libres r ferendum 
bunc esse, (03. 33, Evan gel. colligi 
yam potest, partim ¢ collatione nostra 
allegationum Origenis cum lectionibus 
Codicis L. &c, Griesb. Symb. Crit. v 
i. p. clxix, 


alteration is one of the most im. 
portant in the new edition, and 
some eminent men* have de. 
clared in favour of Secv, we shall 
endeavour to state the question as 
clearly as we can; Griesbach’s 
excellent note, though very con. 
cise, being much too long for in- 
sertion. 

1. MANUSCRIPTS. 

xuciov—Allthe MSS. + in unci. 
al letters except one, and eight; 
others. 

jesu—Seventeen, all in small 
letters. 

xuciou Jzou—T wo, do. 

jeou nos xugiav—One, do. 

KUeIOU Kab) —One, large let. 
ters (G) sixty-three, small. 

Ais 7T9OU 

ll. Versions. 

yecsou—Sahid. Copt. Arm. 
Syr. post. in marg., Syr. Oth. 
(dub.) |] cant. laud. 

jeou. Vulg. Syr. post. Cod. 
Syr. vat. (a Lectionary of the 
lOth. century.) 


ee 





* Bengel, Michaelis, Wakefield, &c. 

+ ‘The reading of Vat. 1209 (B) is 
uncertain. Professor Birch quoted it in 
his various readings for ov, which he 
says in a subs sequ ent part of his work, 
Was anerror oi his or the printer’ s. He 
could not then ascertain its real reading, 
but from its general character it can 
hardly be doubted that it is xygiov. 

¢ Our numbers differ from Gres 
bach’s, as we include Birch’s MSs. 

} Griesbach says, that the Oth. ren- 
ders 920s and xveios, by the same a 
which he supposes here stands for xvg 
because the Arm and Copt. nearly ae 
led to the Oth. evidently read so. We 
will not quote the passage in which Mr. 
Wakefield denies the truth of Griese 
bach’s assertion, that the Oth. so trams 
lates; but will only ob-erve, that any 
one who reads that language, or who 
possesses Bode's Pseudo-Crit Millio- 
Bengeliana, in which the erroneous Ci- 
tations of the o:iental versions are cor 
rected, would confer an obligation 02 








Ar. pol. § 
xai Grou. Slavon. 
vcore. Syr. Erp. 
Ill. QuoTATIONS. 

KU0IOU. Constit. Eus. 
(ms) Didym. Chrys. ‘Theoph. 
Ammon. Theodor. stud. Max- 
im. Anton. Syn. nic. 2. Lbas 
(lat.) ren. Lucif Hicron (twice) 


Ar “td 


Athan. 


” 


Aug. Sedul, Alcim. Conc. carth. 
(lat. ) 
jecy Athan ed. (twice) Chrys. 
thrice (but his comment sapposes 
See Mill) Anon. ap. 
Chrys. Antioch. twice. ‘Theoph. 
®. (cum. Ibas (gr.) Coclest. 
Ambrose (both) Cassiod. Ful- 
gent. Ferrand, Prim. Martin. 
Bed. in loc. Kther. Auct. de 12 
mans. 
HUCIOU HE Seoy Theoph. 1. 
sicroy Orig. (ut vid.) twice. 
Ath. (ms) Auet. dial. adv. Ma- 
cedon. Theodoret. Ignat. inter- 


pol. Basil. Fulgent. Synod. Men- 
doza. ap. Indos. 1599, The Sy- 
nod charges the Nestorians with 
having, at the Anstigation of the 
devil, erased $cov and inserted 


4~5 


Concerning the respective va. 


lue of the different readings, 
Gricsbach observes, that the 
MSS. which have $eov are all re- 


cent, and either wholly worthless 
or miserably interpolated in many 
places. This he proves by ex- 


amining their readings in other 
places. That among the versions, 


the Vulgate only, in opposition 
to the older Latin MSS. and the 
Philoxenian Syriac, which has 
xuciou in the margin, exhibit it. 


—— 


the readers of Griesba h, 
What is the f 


idl. 
8 SO Gries! 


_ —— 


by stating 
vach here: but he after- 
Ar. pol. as patronizing the 
And +o Wet- 


wards quotes 
Te ading nueiov uai Qsov. 
‘tein, Bengel. and Mill. 


Novum Testamentum Grece Griesbach. 
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That Epiphanius is the first fa- 
ther who can be certainly pro- 
nounced to have quoted it. 
eigvou iS found in no MSS. in 
only two versions, which gene. 
rally agree ; andin very few fa- 
thers ; and itis manifestly a gloss, 
not on Seov but xve 
XUOIO KA nee “a it is true, the 
reading of two-thirds of the 
whole number of collated or ex- 
amined MSS. but, 1. None of 
them are ancient; G having been 
written, at soonest, in the 9th. 
century: 2. None of them are 
of the first order, and only four 
or five exhibit every where good 
readings. 3. It is found in only 
two versions; Ar. pol. a most 
corrupt text; and Slav. made in 
the 9th century, from the By- 
zantine edition.* 4. ‘Theophy- 
lact is the only father who has 
quoted it, and the different texts 
do not agree in it. 5. Itis evi- 
dently a combination of xvgisv 
and Seov from two different MSS. 
Thus in two MSS, it is read 
KU IG0 Ui iVy5 in one §. OU Xah KUO. 

xueiov, on the other hand, is the 
re ading of all the best and most 
ancient MSS. of different fami- 
lies and editions; of the ancient 
versions, whether made from the 
Alexandrine or the Western edi- 
tion; and of many ancient fa- 
thers, both Greek and Latin, 
The authorities which patronize 
xuciov have always been followed 
by Griesbach, in the Acts, when 
the ‘y agree ; the whole text of this 
book, “therefore, must stand or 
fall with that reading. 

‘To the only plausible objection 
against xuciov, namely, that it is 
the easier reading, and therefore, 


, 
1GVe 





* These two versions are pillars of 
orthodoxy. They alone have the read- 
ing @EOL rt@avsegwhn 1. Tim, iii, 16. 


x 2 
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by a canon of criticism, likely to 
be spurious, our author answers, 
that this rule is only to be ap- 
plied where the harsher reading 
is supported by competent exter- 
nal evidence: and that harsh as 
oinw Secu may sound to us, it 
would not be so to transcribers, 
who would rather catch at it asa 
fine orymoren. 

xxv. 24. The long interpola- 
tion in the margin of Phil. Syr. 
is found also in the Bohemian 
version, with slight variations 

ENV. 14. eEvcoxrr wy | eveu- 

wy is given as of equal autho- 
rity. 

Of the three readings, evcoxAv- 

Uy, suet v, e€vcaxvaAwy, it 
mav be observed, that cocaxvurAuw: 
is the reading of AB, the only 
two MSS. in uncial letters which 
ethibit the passage: for CDE are 
all imperfect; F only contains, 
and G has only been examined 
for, one passage: that it is sup- 
ported by the Vulgate [Oth ?] 
and Cassiodorus: that eveoxAvew: 
is found only in one MS. 40, and 
an interlineation in I: and that 

¥, ELOamYAMY, EUTCAXT- 

, the several readings of Arm. 

Sahid. Copt. appear much more 

like corruptions of evcaxurwy, 

than of either of the other two 
words. * 

xxviii. 29. Bis to be added to 
the copies which omit this verse. 
It was probably inserted by some 
one, who did not perceive that 


* Bentley, (Phileleuth. Lips. p. 102.) 
explains evgaxvdey (euro-aquilo) as an- 


swenng to Kaimwa;, East-North-East. 
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the assembly broke up with verse 
25, and that the speech of Pay| 
was delivered either after they 
were gone, or after they had ma. 
nifested, by preparing to depart, 
their resolution to reject the Gos. 
pel, 

On reviewing our extracts, jj 
appears that the variations from 
the text of the former edition 
are not numerous: nor, with one 
exception, important. ‘This may 
be owing in some small degree, to 
the author’s not having taken 
Birch’s MSS. into the account, 
But itis much more to be attri. 
buted to the care and judgment 
with which the former text was 
settled, and to the soundness of 
those critical principles, which 
Griesbach then laid down, which 
he more fully explained in his 
Symbole Critica, and other pub. 
lications, and which he declares, 
(Pref. p. viii.) that he sees every 
day fresh reason to adhere to. 
That two editions, published at 
the intervals of 20 and 30 years, 
when the science of which thes 
treat has been more cultivated 
during that period than in all the 
time that went before, should be 
radically so similar, is a fact to 
which few parallel will be found 
in the history of literature. It 
proves that Griesbach had fully 
conceived and matured his system, 
before he gave it to the public, 
and marks him out as making aa 
wra in the history of the science, 
to which he has devoted himself. 

We hope to resume this article 
in our next number. 


Metaphysical Inguirics. $8v0. 


pp. 335. 7s. Longman & Co. 1806. 


Nothing distinguishes the un. lightened 


understanding, more 


informed and illiterate man from than the reception which novel 
the man of enlarged mind and en. doctrines meet with, when offered 











to the acceptance of both. The 
one views them with dread and 
alarm. or would think himself 
injured were he obliged to afford 
them the slightest consideration ; 
while the other feels his curiosity 
excited thereby, and determines 
to give them his whole attention, 
in hopes that some new truth 
may be the reward of his inves- 
tigation. 

These reflections were occasi- 
oned by the perusal of the work 
which we here announce to the 
public—the author of which, 
while he advances doctrines that 
will appear very strange to the 
generality of readers, evinces 
such a strength of mind, and such 
talents for argumentation, 
must stamp a value upon any of 
his productions. 

The volume before us contains 


as 


three Essays, viz. ‘* First, Of 
Matter. Second, Of Deity. 
Third, Of Free Will.”” But we 


learn from the preface that it is 
the Author's, intention ** at some 
future period to take a more 
general view of the system of the ' 
universe, and to investigate the 
natural and moral state of man, 
and other subjects connected with 
these.”’ 

In the present volume, the 
first 68 pages of the first Essay 
are occupied in discussing the 
theory of Bishop Berkeley, with 
the design, as the Author ex- 
presses himself, of ‘** praeon 
matter to its legitimate rank 
the scale of existence,’”’ but as 
this ingenious hypothesis is now 
pretty generally exploded, we do 
not think it nece ssary So examine 
the arguments here made use of 
to confute it it; especially as the 
principal design of this essay 
seems to be, to combat the pre- 
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valent opinion that ** matter is 
a dead and inert substance.” In 
performing this task, the author 
avails himself of the principles 
of chemical science, by which he 
explains his ideas, and establishes 
the doctrine he wishes to incul- 
cate, with considerable skill and 
ability. 

We shall endeavour to lay be. 
fore our readers the author’s ideas 
in his own words, 

The experimental philosopher in 
contending matter, perceives a 
great variety of substances possessed of 
the most distinct preperties and charac- 
ters, which, so far from being dead and 
inert, have the capacity of acting and 
being acted upon, in various modes and 
by various powers. He finds all matter, 
in its original state, composed of par 
ticles so minute as to defy the powers 
of our senses to discover them. In this 
state, they may appear to us to be anni- 
hilated ; but so far is this from being 
the case, that they are then found to be 
the most active and powerful; their 
energies being disengaged, they are 
more at liberty act than when ina 
state of combination. It is this state of 
combination that makes matter appear 
dead and inert; because its powers be- 
ing already e: verted “the particles are, as 
it were, held fast in each others arms, 
andare thus prevented from any further 
action, until the dissoluuon of their 
combination. Accordingly we find, 
that those kinds of matter which are 
least subjected to the power of cohesion 
or reduced to the solid state are always 
po sessed of the greatest energy. It is 
among these that we find the most 
powerful agents in nature, 

It has been discovered, that though 
most kinds of matter are capable of a 
great variety of combinations, they have 
in general certain predelictions Gf they 
1 may be so termed), or capacities of unit- 
ing with some kinds in preference to 
others. In consequence of these elec- 
tions, and the active character of certain 
powers, innumerable changes are cone 
tinually going on throughout the whole 
system of nature. Besides this capacity 
of forming elections, it has been found 
that all matter is capable of a peculiar 
kind of action called attraction, which 
the most minute particles, as well as 


to 


LOS Ph 


on 


* ! 


each othe rin every moime nt of time ana 
through every part of space. It is found 
that this is mot ce nfined to bodies col- 
lected in a mass, but that the planetary 
bodies are continually exerting it upon 

h other. This influence forms a ba- 
lan hy that motion originally commu- 
nicated to them, and thus _ preserves them 


the greatest bodies, are exerting U} 


in their part ticular orbits 
In short, when the vast power and 
continual action of matter is considered, 
no character can be less appropriate for 
ts designation than its being dead and 
inert. I understand the word dead as 
here apphed to 1 nify, not merely the 
but a tetal incapa- 
ty oraction: now, there is not one par- 
le of matter which is not every mo- 
ment exerting the power of action by 


t 


attraction, adhesi ion, or some other 
mode. It understand inertness to mean 


the want of power, or an incapacity of 


motion; but no kind natter wants 
power; the most apparently s'uggish is 
capable of exe. ting a variety of powers ; 
and if the individual kind. do not pos- 
sess the cay acity of motior . they are 

Hectively capable of it in all degrees, 
insomuch that-it is :mpossible for one 
kind to be within the reach of another 
power without exerting motion; and 
itis by means of this nece-sary action 


f . 


that all the motion of the universe is 


cr 


maintained.” 

Lest these remarks should lead 
tu atheistical conclusions, he very 
properly observes P 

“That there is no kind of matter 
which can direct the circumstances of 
its own action, nor are any of these 
kinds pos essed of an ori nal and Ine 
herent power of action by it-ell All 
material action is produced by a joint 
effort betwixt the different particles, 
ard noone particle can ace unless it is 
acted upon. This wiil be found to be 
universally the case. There is no com. 
bination that.can change another, with- 
out bent g itse f changed; and as every 
combination has a tende ncy to pres rve 

it fr om cha pe, it cannot be consi- 
nodal as the ovginal cause of change. 
in order to cficct a chanee, two or 
more of these powers must be, as it 
were, carried to the field, and set in 
battle array against cach other: but 
they can nether seck to provoke a 
guarel, nor march to find out the ene- 
my. The magnet can no more go in 
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search of the iron, than the iron can ge 
in search of the magnet,” 

‘ Ailthe changes which take place in 
nature are produced by the alteration 
of circumstances, and not by any diree- 
tive capacity in the powers of matter. 
The powers of matter can no more pro- 
duce the circumstances, than the cir- 
cumstances can produce the powers; 
and when circumstances present theme 
selves, their powers Cannot cease to 
act.” 

The author then goes on to 


support these doctrines by an ex. 
amination of the chemical pro- 
perties of caloric and light. In 
the course of .this examination he 
is led to consider the source or 
origin of caloric—and imagines, 
contrary to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion, that it is nof 
transmitted to us from the sun; 
but isa subtle fluid, originally be- 
longing to our earth. 

** In its journey from the sun, its pros 
gress is supposed to be equal to 200,000 
miles ina second. It is said to havea 
twofold motion through body: by the 
first, it is supposed to be transmitted, 
and to pass through with the sime velo- 
city as through void space ; secondly, to 
be conducted through it, and to pass 
with different degrees of slowness. Ad- 
mitting that caloric is possessed of an 
equal power of being transmitted or 
conducted through dil: rent bodies, it 
might at least be expected that the velo- 
city of it+ passage through the same 
body would always be equal : but this 
is by no means the case. In its ap- 
proach to the earth it is supposed to 
pass through the atmosphere with the 
velocity of transmission, so that the 
upper regions are not warmed by it; 
but it is very certain that its retrograde 
mar, hes through the atmosphe re, in or- 
der to diffuse an equal temperature 
among bodies, are very slow. It is en- 
tirely contry ary to the unalterable nature 
of the materia! powers to act d fferent in 
exactly similar circumstances. They 
have but one mode of acting, and this 


mode is invariable, ax has been formerly 
shewn. How then is this to be ace 
counted for.’ 

‘The action of hght always corres- 
ponds with the velocity ascribed to it; 
its cilects are instantaneously felt over 
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the whole horizon: it passes from body 
to body, even the most densely trans- 
with as much velocity 
through void space. Its retrograde 
marches, its refractions and reflections 
from one body to another, present no 
apparent difference in velocity from 
that by which it comes from the sun. 
Its motion is entirely dissimilar to that 
of caloric. Light proceeds in straight 
lines, with a velocity perfect y conform- 
able to our idea of a power darting 
from planet to planet and from sun to 
sun. Caloric is as slow in its motion 
asthe other is rapid: it passes equally 
by curved by straight lines ; and its 
whole character is a together unlike that 
of a traveller into foreagn lands. Its 
motion is not uniform; there is a dif- 
ference in the time it requires to pass 
through different bodies. In short, it 
rather to be dragged by the 
attractions of body, than to 
erent velocity of its 


parent, as 


appears 
different 
fly with any inh 
own,” 


of Pictet, 
supposed to 


The experiments 
which have been 
prove the projection of caloric in 
straight lines with extreme velo. 
city, are not overlooked by our 
sagacious Philosopher ; but even 
in this case he adduces some very 
cogent reasons for supposing that 
hehtis the agent in transporting 
it; and indeed the circumstance 
of the temperature of the thermo. 
meter being raised by blackening 
iis bulb, very much strengthens 
the supposition. Again, 

“If caloric be communicated by the 


sun, it is impo sible to account for the 
great de egrec of cold which prevatis in 


the upper rezions of the atmos phere. It 
is Vain “to talk of the power of trans- 
mission in order to account for it. No 
body in natur pe:mits another for 
which it has a strong attraction to pass 


rough, until it is at the point of satu- 
ration ; and if the strength of afhinity be 


rinte jp In proportion to its distance from 
this point, it 1s absurd to suppose that 
eh. 

the colder parts of the air shouid com- 


municate caloric to the warmer without 
supplying itself. This is contrary to 
ic laws of affinity, and also con- 


nN 
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caloric for pre- 


trary to the capacity of 
serving an equality of temperature 

‘ This view of the nature of caloric is 
more correspondent with the general 
character of matter than those generally 
entertained. It explains the grand prin- 


ciple by which it acts; and, instead ot 
making caloric an exception to all the 
other kinds of matter, shews that its 


superior power 1s only owingto its more 
general attractions, and that it has no 
independent. and inherent source of ac- 
tion different from the rest. Among 
members of the same family, there is 
something preposterous in the idea of 
one being paramount to all others, and 
having nothing in its nature common 
with them; but by adopting this view 
nabled to t.ace its gencalogy, 
unite it with its brethren. It ex- 
ains the whole phenomena of heat. It 
till represents the sun as the great agent 
in the production of heat, without sup- 
posing it to be an enormous mass of 
fire, the existence of which would 
necessarily destroy itself and all nature 
with it. We have only to consider the 
sun asthe great storehouse of light; a 
power indeed the most active in nature, 
but noways destructive, like that terri- 
ble body, fire. It shews that light pro- 
duces heat merely by exciting, an in- 
sensible action betwixt caloric and the 
particles of matter contained in bodies, 
it accounts for the want of heat in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere by the 
want of sufhcient matter to produce 
the action of caloric; and for the cold 
of the night and the polar regions, by 
the want of that action which the sun 
produces. It destroys the absurd opi- 
nion concerning transmitted and con- 
ducted heat, so contrary to the invari- 
able character of all the material powers, 
It shews that caloric is not an excep- 
tion to all the other kinds of matter, but 
that, like its fellows, it exists in other 
characters besides heat. It enables us 
to solve the great difficulty concerning 
the distribution of heat among the dil- 
ferent planetary bodies: according to 
this view, those nearest the sun may 
have no mere than those at the most 
remote distance. We have only to sup- 
pose the quantity of caloric to be pro- 
portioned to the distance; and if a 
small quantity exists in Mercury, no 
more heat may be excited than is done 
by a large quantity in Saturn.” 


we are 
and 


»] 
i? 


[| To bc concluded tn our next. | 
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On the 26th of Jan. died suddenly, 
a 1 62 Mr. PAULSON a respccte 
thle farmer at ‘T'aversal, near Mans. 
ficld—Nir. P sessed strong natural 
abilities, which were improved by an 
education uit ble to his sta ion in 
hfe. In his reliwious sentuments, on 


which his whole deportment reflected 
ercat honour, Mr. P. was an Unitarian 
Christian. ‘The simplic of his man- 
ners accorded with his views in reli- 
gion. His guileless heart won the af- 
fection of all who knew him. His 
knowledge of men and things, with his 
inflexible moral principles, imduced his 
neighbours te look up to him, with 
confidence, in affairs of importance and 


dith ulty : and the y aiways found hum 


the prompt friend of his fellow-creae 
; 
ture.—In disposition he was uncome- 


monly gvenerou<, in frend hip ardent 
and «incere ; and his whole conduct 
upright and just—He was a happy 
iliustration of the wordsof the poet,— 

An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God."— 

His remains were deposited in the 
Unitarian Chape! at Mansfield. His 
funeral sermon was delivered by his 
sincere friend, the Rev. J]. Bull, to a 
numerous and deeply affected auditory. 
Notwithstanding the extreme incle- 
mency of the day, all the principal peo- 
ple of ‘Teversal, can four mules to 
Mansficld, to pay this last tribute of 
r&) t to their departed friend and 
neighbour. 

lt happens not often that a person 
of Mr. Pau)son's unostentatious cha- 
racter, and limit spher , IS so extene- 
sively regretted. In addition to the 
usual cor rrevation, more than 120 per- 
Mm by he ics, but 
those of esteem, attended to sclaubiiats 
regard for his character, and regret at 


] 
sons, connected to 


is sudden removal. It is pleasing to 
the benevolent mind to observe soanuch 
homage paid, by people of different 
if ign us } cTsus1ons, to t! ( ! icmory 


of this truly conscientious Christian. 


J.B 


Jan. 26, at Lakenham House, near 


Norwich, inthe ¢7th year of his age, 
JAMES CROWE, E-q. F. L. S. one of 
t Scio Mea of that « poration 
bhis ger \ ssed of very 
. : } rty im th 


or A nor , Gener al Paoli. 
! 


of which, 1n planting 
i 


nd agriculture, 
he paid a very scientific and skilful 
attention. He had for oarty years stu 
died botany, and made great profici ency 
in that science. He is described as poss 
sessing amind reliziously disposed and 
of having been happily led by his pur- 
uits from “ lature up to Nature’s God.” 
In politics he was attached to what are 
called Whig principles. 

Feb. 3, in London. at an advanced 
age, Mrs. KNOWLES, one of the so- 
ciety of Quake ‘rs, widow o! Dr. Knowles, 
a phy sician, W foot n she survived several 
years. ‘This lady possessed a variety of 
talents. She was not only known as a 
painter, but also for her portraits in nee 
dleework, which were much ad maleel 
particularly one of the present king. 
Her talents for conversation have been 
recorded by Mr. Bo we'll, in his life of 
Dr. Johnson, where she appears to great 
advantage. Mrs. K. is said to have died 
very rich, and dur ng the latter years of 
life to have felt rather too much of 
that propensity which riches so free 
quently encourage. 

Feb. 5, aged 82, General PASCAL 
PAOLI, so famous for his military ex- 
ploits in Corsica. He was second son of 
a gentleman of that island, to whom Mr. 
Boswell, in his “ Account of Corsica,” 
attributes a high character for learning, 
religion and bravery. With a similar 
character he also largely endows the 
son. 

The father of Pascal Paoli having re- 
moved to Naples, his son accompanied 
him, and was educated by the Jesuits in 
the University of that city. He returned 
to the island in 1755, being appointed 
general to defend his country Fagainst the 
This rs C he prosecuted 
with various succes At length the Ge- 
noesc transfe veekita’ land to the French, 
who sent a force sufficient to overcome 
the exertions of Paoli and his brave coun- 
trymen, and at leneth to conquer the 
island. In 1769, Paoli retircd from 
Corsica, and soon after landed in Eng- 
land, where he resided, excepting a short 
interval, tii] his death, supported by @ 
pension from the British government. 
In that interval he appeared at the bar of 


the Nationa! Assembiy as the advocate 
of Corsica, which the assembly propose 


to constitute a part tthe Republ Lic. He 


Genoese. 


afterwards promoted the views of the 











British government in that island; and 
upon the failure of these returned to Eng- 
land. His name frequently appears in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Feb. 7, after a few hours illness, with 
which he was seized as he was stepping 
intohiscarriage, WILLIAMSTEVENS, 
Fsq. F.S. A. and Treasurer of Queen 
Ann’s bounty. He was aman of sin- 
gular excellence of character, and of the 
soundest learning, particularly in divi- 
nity, which was his favourite study, and 
in which he was as deeply if not more 
deeply read than any layman of his time. 
Possessed of a liberal income, he em- 
ployed the greatest part of it in acts of 
charity, which were regulated with a 
degree of system truly admirable, and 
performed in an unostentious manner. 
As a friend he was kind and sincere; 
and as a companion he was sought after 
by old and young on account of the 
amiableness of his disposition, the engag- 
ing simplicity and chearfulness of his 
manners, and the amusement and in- 
stiuctiveness of his conversation. He 
was bred to the business of a wholesale 
hosier, which he carried on till within a 
few years of his death, which took place 
in the house in which he served his ap- 
prenticeship and pursued his trade. 

Cens, Lit. 

Mr. Stevens appears to have becn 
what is generally known by a high 
churchman, as such he very consistently 
employed his pen to controvert some 
very liberal doctrines maintained m Dr. 
(now Bishop) Watson’s Sermons.preache 
ed during the American War. He also 
wrote “the Life of the Rev. William 
Jones, of Nayland,” and was the Editor 
of the latter volumes of Bishop Horne’ 
Sermons. Mr, S. is described as “ an 
excellent Hebraist and a considerable 
Grecian.” 

Feb. 18, at Hackney, in the prime of 
life, the Rev. Mr. RANCE, a popular 
and respectable Minister of a congrega- 
tion of Calvinistic Baptists in that vil- 
lage. Mr.R. had been lately indispo ed, 
but was considered as in no immediate 
danger. He went to bed not apparently 
worse than usual, and was found dead 
the next morning. 

Feb.20, in London, Mrs. DOUGLAS, 
of Ednam House, near Kelso, translator 
of Gellert’s Works, widow of the late 
Dr Douglas. Cens. Lit. 

Feb. 23, Master HENRY WHITE, 
aged 15, one of the unfortunate sufferers 
im the late melancholy catastrophe at the 
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Old Bailey. Impelled by a curiosity 
natural to young people,and in some in- 
stances, alas ! too powerful to be control- 
ed, he went to the eventful spot. And 
though on all occasions he possessed both 
spirit and conduct, yet he wasovercome 
by the pressure of the immense crowd, 
swooned, and rose no more! He was 
just finishing his education, through 
which he was pas-ing with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to his tutor, who 
loved him as his own child. He was to 
have been placed in the counting house 
of his father, an eminent wine merchant 
at Portsmouth, who, together with his 
partner in life, has borne this severe dis- 
pensation of providence with a truly 
Christian fortitude and resignation. He 
was beloved not only by his relatives 
and friends, but by all who had the plea- 
sure of knowing him. His sorrowful 
tutor, deeply affected by the early and 
premature death of an amiable pupil, 
bears this sad tribute of respect to his 
memory. iE, 
Feb. 26. Died, at Balham Hill, near 
Clapham, Surry, in the 81st year of his 
age, the Rev. THOMAS URWICK, 
many years pastor of a dissenting con- 
gregation at Clapham. He was born near 
Salop, where he was under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Job Orton, whose sen- 
timents and spirit he imbibed. His aca- 
demical studies were under the direction 
of Dr. Doddridge, of whose pupils, ex 
cepting only one not now in the ministry, 
he was the last survivor. After he had 
finished his course at Northampton, he 
spent some time in the university of 
Glasgow. He first settled as a minister 
at Worcester, where he spentmany years, 
universally respected. But at length he 
and M:s. Urwick, wishing for a more 
retired situation, after a short time spent 
in the neighbourhood of London, he 
removed to Narborough, a village near 
Leicester, where a new and handsome 
house was erected for him, to the expense 
of which he himself contributed. But 
he and Mrs. Urwick not finding such a 
retirement to answer their expectations, 
he was prevailed upon by some intimate 
friends near London, to accept an invita- 
tion to Clapham, where he succeeded the 
learned Dr.Furneaux about the yearr78c, 
‘There his sphere of usefulness was en- 
larged beyond the society over which he 
presided, particularly by being chosen 
one of Dr. Williams's trustees, and likes 
wise a trustee of William Coward, Esq. 
y 
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fer the academy in which he was edu- 
cated, now fixed at Wymondiey; as well 
} , ronal publ: res } 
a DY Occasiona puoi services. or 
many years he conducted the whole of 
the worship at Clapham. But beginning 
to feel some of the infirmities of age 
which however no other persou per- 


ceived he expressed a desire of some 
assistunce, and inachort time ré igned 
the whole pastoral charge. Still, how- 
ever, he was far fre it or 
Being of an active make, both 
as to body and mind, he literaily went 
about doing good, as he hadalway- been 
iccustomed to do And he was ever 
' 1 upon any emergency at 
Clapham, and to as<ist hi. brethren in 
, London, whose houses were 


always glad of his services, which were 


w indo! 
m beige ince 
g 


uscless 


truly pious and uscful, as wel as judi- 
cious. His manner such as 
d commanded es- 


also was 
engay { attention an 
teem. His sermons, thou-h not brilliant, 
were well composed ; and thouchso plain 
micancst Capacities, were 
attention of learned and 
though they cost him 

Few persons indeed 


as to suit th 
not below th 
critical hearer 
but little } ms. 
ever compo ed such £ od discou ses as 


} with so much ea and fi Ww sect so 
- 


il @ value upon their own compo i- 


t He used great numbers of them 

\ paper, and he never printed 
rm) han two or tAhree occasional ¢ nes, 
i wv net principal one Was on the 
dleath of the Rev. H. Farmer, though 
often importuned to publish a volume, 
which, for tl plait nd simplicity, 


suite d to 


’ , 
se Uadriy 
d 


hip, it had 
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been his intention to spend his last days 
at his native place, for which purpose he 
ordered a house to be built for him ae 
Salop, and he had ac tually set out on his 
way thither, but being seized with a 
complaint by which he had before greatly 
suffered, he was obliged to return: alter 
which he thought, with hi. friends, thar 
it was the will of providence that he 
should finish his course at Clapham. 
Hislast illness was:hort, and'was brough: 
on by a cold, caught after too severe ex- 
ercise in his garden. tle was buried at 
Clapham church, where Mrs. Urwick 
had heen some years be fore interr¢ d 

We shall not here attempt a delineation 
of his character, which may be expected 
to greater advantage from his intimate 
friend, the Rev. ‘Mhomas Tayler, who, 
at the desire of his late congregation, 
preached his funeral sermon to a great 
number of sincere mourners: for Mr. 
Urwick was e-teemed and lamented by 
all who had any knowledge of him, 
particularly for his kindness and bene- 
Among many instances of 
which that might be mentioned, the 
following deseives to be recorded. By 
his reasonable interposition, he rescued 
from a very unhappy situation, a youth, 
then an entire stranzer to him, who 
otherwise had been lost to his parents 
and to the world, and who has «ince 
distinguished himself by a plan of un- 
common usefulness. ‘This was Mr. 
Lancaster, whose expeditious method 
of teaching a number of poor children, 
is so well known, and meets with such 
distinguished encouragement. 


’ 
vo.ence. 
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RELIGIOUS, 

UNITARIAN BOOK SOCIETY.— 
The annual meeting of this so iety will 
be held on Tuurspay, Apri 23; when 
the subscribers and friends to it will 
dine together, at the Lonpon Corree- 
Howse. Luncare-Hice. 

‘There will we are sorry to say) be no 
Sermen this year. The cause of this 
omission we must hereafter state. Mr. 
Belsham's exce!lent Sermon last year, 
since given to the public, we hoped,with 


our reviewer, would have been the firs 
of a Series of Sermons which would 
strenethen the argument and increase 
the publicity of the Unirarian doctrine. 

UNITARIAN FUND —tThe Report 
of the committee of this society, which 
we announced in our last, as ready for 
apa has been unavoidably de- 
ayed in the press till late in the present 
month. ‘Fhe report will be delivered 
gratis to the subscribers. 

‘The subscribers to Dr. ‘Toulmin’s Ser- 








Politico-Rel: 
gon are requested to apply for thei 
copies to the booksel’er, Mr. johnson, 
certo the committee. 

LITERARY. 

WISBEACH SCIENTIFIC SOCI- 
ETY.—ThisSociety may be considered 
as still in its infancy, Ie commenced, 
under great disadvantages, in the.year 
1804. It now consists of fourteen mem- 
hers, and three honorary members. 
‘Yhe honorary members are genilemen 
residing at too great a divtance from 
Wisbeach to atiend the meetines of the 
Society, which are held weekly. At 
each meeting some subject in science or 
Sera | is discussed : = when the 

abject will admit of it, illustrated by 
experiments. An diode sion fge is pa 
by each member on his first entering 
the society, and a smal! sum montlily, 
[he money isemployed in the purcha e 
of philosophical books, apparatus, &c. 


\fr. Wm. Skrimshire, jun, author of 
etters which have lately appeared i 
Nicholson’ n’s Philosophi al Journ: il, on 


absortion of electric light by differ- 
ent bodies, &c. is the pre sident, and the 
Rev. R. Wright the Secretary, of the 
society. We insert the following re- 
port, made by the secretary, at one of 
the meetings of the society in Jan. last, 
as it contains a sket-h of its rise and 
present state, and, by stating the im- 
portance of science and philosophy, may 
tend to promote the formation of such 
societies in places where they do not 
exist. 

The Secre tary’ s Report, made Jan. 19; 
1807.—"* Science and philos ophy, the 
handmaids of truth and virtue, have 
already done much towards enlighten- 
ing the world, and ameliorating the 


| he 


condition of man. Associated with 
arts and manufactures, they have 
dimini:hed manual labour, and much 


increased the comforts of iife. ‘l'o them 
we are in no small degree indebted for 


our superiority in trade, which enables 


ns to muntam such a dis tinguished r: ink 
amon: the most civilized nations. 
Chey have elevated us from the low 


state of human savages, and that barba- 
rism which brutalizes rational crea- 
tures, to rank as a nation among thie 
firs: of human societies. nce and 
philosophy tend, by their genial influ- 
ence, to tame the passions, and render 


Scic 


man the master of himself. They en- 
large the views and fill the soul with 
grand ideas, furnishing pleasures far 
““perior to those of sensuality. The y 


2 M4 MS 
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tend to harmonize man with his species 

and form a brother-hood of wisdom and 
knowledge. Even war, which gives 
a loose to every hateful passion, and 
involves the deepe t mise! has been 
divested of much of its ferocity, and its 
horror: been dim intshed, by the 
lenient hands of science and philosophy. 


1eS, 


have 


Even religion, though divine in. its 
or win and heav. nly in its mature, in 
barbarous ages was so entirely vor- 


rupted as to be transformed into a mon- 
ster: and it was the revival of letters, 
cience and philosophy, that. made way 
for the reformation of religion, and the 
revivalof its mild spirit and primitive 
purity. 

“If such he science and philosophy, 
and such their happy tendency, tho-e 
who cultivate and promote them ought 
to be reckoned among the best friends of 
mankind, and such this 
must have a benevolent tendency, and 
ought to be zealously promoted. 

‘This society commenced in Jan. 
1804. ‘There were at first but four 
members, circumstances were highly 
discouraging : they added very few to 
their numbers during the first two 
years; but they had the virtue to per- 
severe 3; they met together weekly, and 
by this time they must bezin to rejoice 
in their efforts atten led with 
the success which the last year hath 
witnessed 

‘¢ During 
added 


societies as 


sccing 


the last year the society 
nine new members; they 
indeed to regret the removal of 
members, Mr. F. B. 
an honorary 
added two 


has 

have 
one of their oldest 
Wright, who 1 

member; they 
other honora y members, men of ta- 
lents and ste ady xertion in the cause 
of science and philo ophy. ‘They feel 
themselves honoured in reckoning such 
gent.emen among their members, The 
Society has received some presents of 
books, &c. du:ing the year, which ex- 
cite a g.ateful remembrance They 
have heen able to furnish themselves 
with an air pump, some cle trical appa- 


now 


have aso 


ratus and other imstruments ‘They 
have also fitted up a room, in which 
they now hold their meetings. The 


made many curious and 

ome original, experi- 
ments, ai mone mectiny It is pleas- 
ing to refle that al the meetings of 
the society hat been conducted with 
nature, fricnd iship , and unani- 


president has 
interesting, and 


good 
nuty. 
. a * 
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On the whole the retrospect of the 
last year is both pleasing and encourag- 
ing. The society may be regarded as 
yet in its infaney, It is desisable that 
all the members shou'd make a point 
of attending the meetings of the society 
as frequently as possible, and that 


each member should exert himself to 

bring forward all the information he 
to) 

can on the subjects proposed for dis- 


cus ion, 

The small beginnings of this so- 
ciety ought by no means to discourage, 
let them rather stimulate to greater and 


more unwearied exertions. ‘his so- 
ciety may in time obtain an honourable 
rank among those s:ientific and learned 


of 
cause of 
world. 


excited the noti « 
promo ‘d the 
ulo.ophy in the 
in this neigh 
at some future period, 
when we are laid in the dust, tondly 
cherish the memory of tho e persons, 
who, under such great disadvantages, 
first instituted and promoted this scien- 
tific Society. Let us be anxious to 
live for po.terity, and deem it an ho- 
nour to rank, in however humble a 
degre g the friends and promo- 
ters of science and philosophy.” 
FOREIGN, 

Dr. Gall, the celebrated author of the 
System of Craniology, the 
tal journals mention, ha 


bodies who have 
mankind, and 
science and p! 
The rising ge 


bourhood, niayv 


neration, 


e, amon 


continen- 
is found it neces- 
in apology at Stutgard, 
where ng hs course of lectures 
he declared, ** That not to scandalize 
the weak" he could assure them, “ that 
his theory neither leads to materialism, 
destroy: the freedom of the 
excuses Cciimimas 

A German Journal, under the 
of “ Liter: ry Curiosities,” mentions a 
searce work, printed in 1772, at 
Rome, by the Marquis Mosca Barri, 
in the form of a letter, in which he de- 
mon trates the truth of Christianity, 
upon mathematical principles. In a 
dream he represents him-elt in the pres 
sence of two armies composed of me- 
ta} hy Un one side, the 
immortality of the soul, the freedom of 
the will, and al the mysteries of reli- 


' 
Nidac 3 


sary to 


} 
Wi, nor 


he ad 


« il per on pes. 


gion, were drawn up in battle array. 

, . } ’ ! , . 
On the othe de, the mathematical 
poin.s presnted themse.ves in the vae 


mous lines, circles, squares, &: &c. 
he bale as may be su; posed was 
dread wever, much to the co nilort 
of the & i i pe vl NOniCc, My tery 
} ] 
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at length prevailed over the Sciences, 
and the mathematica! army was forced, 
routed, and at length made prisoners of 
war. 

A Venetian Monk, 

Mauro, is said to have laely 
been as the author of a chart 
which made its appearance upon the 
continent 350 years ago. ‘This chart ig 
said to be etill in existence, and that in 
it the Cape of Good Hope is distinctly 
marked: that the remarks written m 
the Venetian dialect of that day, saya 
vessel visited that extremity of Africa, 
in 1420. ‘The compass is several times 
named, and the flux and reflux of the 
sea is forthally ascribed to the attractive 
virtue of the sun and moon. But it is 

be lamented that the foreign jour- 
nalist, in announcing this chart, does not 
inform us where it 1s to be seen. 

The French have added an “ Of- 
ficial A:manack” to the re-t of their 
official publications, The late Paris pas 
pers announce that “ ’Almanack Impe+ 
rial,” is the only one which contains ¢ 
ficial documents ; and further, that nonce 
of the rest have any sufficient warrant 
for their accuracy. 

A Work under the title of “ La 
Ref bublique des Ch tm ps El; sees Moniz 
, a ten, has lately been announced at 
Paris, which for its curious speculation, 
as to aniient history, has scarcely been 
equalled since the days of Father Har- 
douin. ‘The author, the late M. 
Grave, a member of the Council of the 

Ancients, undertakes to prove, 

I. ‘That the Elysia: Fields and the 
Heli of the Pagans, are the names of 
an ancient republic of just and religious 
men, situated at the northern extrenilty 
of ancient Gaul, and particular:y among 
~ — of the Rhine. 

. That this hell was the first sanc- 
a ary of initiation into the mysterics. 
it That the god dess Cuirce Is the 
emblem of the Elysian Church. 

IV. That Elysium was the cra adle « 
arts and sciences, and Mythology. 

V. That the inhabitants of Elysium 
also called Atalantians, llyperboreans, 
Cimme.ians, &c. civilized all the ancl 
ent nations, not excepting the Egyptians 
and the Greeks 

VI. That the fabulous deities ate 2 
thing more than the emblems of the se 
cial institutions of Elysium. 

Vil. ‘That the visible heavens are ens 
picture of the institutions and phile 


phy of the Elysians 


of the name 
of 


» , 
raced 


Ou 


de 


, Hyperboreaus, 5 








VIII. That the celestial eagle is the 
emblem of the founders of the nation of 
the Gau's. 

IX. ‘That the poets Elomer 
Hesiod were origina‘ly Dutchmen. 

This work occupies three volumes 
upon fine paper. 

Nine Answers to the following prize 
questions of the Amsterdam Socicty 
for the Increase of Religious Know- 
ledge, have bee: “ How 
comes it, that in our dark and sorrowful 
times, insensibility is so great, and a suf- 
ficient attention to the dispensations and 
ju igments of God is so little observ- 
able ?—and, What are the best means 
and most applicable, to counteract the 
spreading of that insensibility ?” ‘The 
answer of M. C. A. Vanderbroeck, 
preacher, at Oud-Beizerland, has ob- 
tained the prize. 

From the Methodist Magazine for 
November last, we learn, that the 
total number of persons in the Soci- 
eties Methodists, in various parts 
of America, according to the last an- 
nual report of the Seven Conferences in 
in that courtry, is 130570; the number 
of itinerant preachers 1s 500; and of lo- 
cal preachers, 20c0, 


and 
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His Grace the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, visited the House of Industry 
in Dublin, on the roth ult; and laid 
the first stone of a building for the 
reception of 1000 pocr children of 
every relicious denomination. It is to 
be called * ‘he Bedford Asylum.” 

‘The Emperor Napoleon, by a special 
grant has permitted the Lyceum at 
Mentz, to receive foreign students 
with their own preceptors and do- 
mestics. This new benefit to literature, 
has lately been announced by the Di- 
rector General of Public Instruction. 

The Athenee ce la Langue Francaise 
established at Paris, seems to be a 
substitute for the cidevant Academy. 
‘The first quarterly sitting of the for- 
mer was held on the 21-t ult. when 
M. Moreau de St. Mary delivered 
an oration, and several men of Jetters 
successively occupied the tribune. The 
object of this institution is, to revolve 
the difficulties of the language; to per- 
fect the art of audible reading, and to re- 
cal the enlightened auditors to the 
Chels d’Qéuvres of the French orators 
and pocts. 
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al Complete List of Religious Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 
A Brief Enquiry into the True Na- 
ture of Schism; intended to prove that 


Protestant Dissenters are unjustly 
charged with it. By the Rev. M. 
Henry, Author of the Exposition. 4d. 


First Introduction 
Lritain, with a 
Cursory View of the State of Christia- 
nity among the Ancient Britons, from 
that period to the Time of Pelagius. By 
W. Richardson. 12mo. 24 pp. 
trictures on Free Discussion, with 


An account of the 
of the Gospel into 


O-crvations on the Common Notions 
o: Infernal Agency on the Human 
Mind. By Philologos. 8vo. 1s 6d. 


Letters to the Editors of the Chris- 
tian Ob-erver, in Reply to their Obser- 
Vati on a Pamphiect, entitled, “ A 
Few Plain Answers to the Que tion, 
WM hy do you receive the testimony ol 
Baron Swedenborg?’ By the Rev J. 

Rector of St. John’ 


Clow ; M., .A. ) 


ins 


Church, Manchester, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

An Alarm to the Reformed Church 
of Christ, established in these King- 
doms. 6d. 

A Sermon preached before the Lord's 
Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church, Westminster, on Friday Jan° 
30, 1807. By the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid's, 

Kiementary Evidences of the Truth 
of Christianity, in a Series of Easter 
Catechisms. By the Right Rev. Thos. 
Burgess, D. D. Bishop of St. David's. 
12m0o. 45. 

A letter to the Rev. Dr. Coke, occa- 
sioned by a Sermon which he delivered 
at ‘Taunton. Jan. 26,1807. By Job. 
David. 

A Sermon preached by John Wells, 
soldier in the First Regiment of (;wards, 
at the Baptist Meeting House, at Quarn- 
don, Leicestershire, on ‘Thursday, jan. 


238. 
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A Catechism compiled from the Book 
of Common Prayers By Wm. Buckle 
A. M. — 


A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of 


, ; ' ' 
i h in. >. I, 1507. At the \ Ulle 
secration of the Rt. Rev. Charles M 
a Lord p. ¢ Calord. By C. 
Lb eae oo ae Se 4to fs. 6d 
! ’ 
A Sermon, preached at Durham, Tuly 


1¢ Providence of God over-ruling 
the Issues of War and Con 


, 
mon, preached at the 


a 
co = 
= ond 
ha, 
- a 
os 
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A Sermon on thie death 
George Pearson, Sen. of Macclesfteld 
By Melville Horne, Minister of Christ 
Church, March 1, r807.— 

A Letter to the Kev. Francis Stone, 
M A. Rector f Cold N¢ rton, Essex, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr, TOWLE. 
WE here publish, according to promise, Mr. Shipman’s Strictures on our Obi- 
tuary of the Rev. 'T. Towle. One paragraph only of Mr. Shipman’s letter is 
omitted, as relating notto Mr Towle, but to the Homerton Academy, and as con- 
taining some aukward irony about * mod rn scepth ism ,”” which we think mis- 
placed in a letter assuming to rectify our mistakes con erning f cts. We wish our 
readers to peruse the obituary and the letter together. They will see that the 
enly error of which we are convicted, is concerning Mr. T.’s ‘ maxim never to 
admit ministers of different sentiments from himse'f into his pu pit,’ and we 
heartily thank Mr. Shipman for setting us rightin this particular. Mr. S.’s ace 
count of the erection of the Moetting-house differs not substantially from our’s; 
and as to the motives of his be ing one of the rhirtecn protestors, we could have 
nothing to do with them, our business having been to record the fact. 
Epiror., 
Sir, 

In your Monthly Repository for December last, (Vol. I. p. 665.) there is an 
Account of the Death of the Rev. T. ‘Towle, with Strictures on his Chara: ter; 
evidently unfriendly to the memory of the deceased. He is happily out of the 
reach of the e things, and had the fact« related been correct, th ‘y would have 
required no answer. But I trust your reader will in gener al, prefer truth to mis- 
representation, and they have a right to expect it in a publication which appears 
to be open to free and liberal inquiry. 

The account says, ** His Meeting-house being in an obscure situation, he pre- 
vailed upon his people to agree to the erection of a new one in a more public and 
respectable place; and he devised the following scheme for defraying the expense, 
which was not approved of by all his independent brethren. It was customary 
in his, as well as in other congregations, to make annual collections for the fund 
for relieving poor ministers of the independent denomination. ‘The money thus 
collected was laid by to accumulate, with a view to the building of a new place of 
worship. After some time Mr. T. was able to accomplish his purpose, and the 
new Meetins-house was erected in London-wall."’ ‘lhis representation is altoge- 
ther wide of the truth. ‘There are those yet living, who were present at the con- 
sultations of the Society, respecting their place of worship, and from them I have 
had the following relation. ‘The leave of their Mceting-house was either run out, 
or just expiring, and it became a matter of consideration with the Society whe 
ther they should procure a new lease from the city, (which could be granted for 
a short term only, if at all) and subject them:clves to a heavy expense in neces- 
sary repairs of the old place; or whether they should build a new one, ‘I hey 
adopted the jatter; and thou:h the Sox iety contributs d fre ly towards the ex- 
pense of ere. ting a substantia! building, such as your reletor describes ; they in. 
curred a con iderable debt. Under the weight of this expense, and during the 
continuance of that debt, they thought proper to omit the making collections for 
the fund. After the debt was fully discharsed, and the Society found itself ina 
proper state to resume its contributiors to the fund it did so. This conduct re 
quires no vindication. And th ugh Mr. ‘Towle, as an individual, and one of their 
number, contributed liberally to that good work, the business did not lie with him, 


but with the Society. When they removed to the new place of worship, he did, 


as the relator states, take the whole service upon himsei, to which a circumstance 
might with truth have been added: he told the Vocigty that he found his health 
more ¢ tablished than when he first came amo! g them, and as they had incurred 
a large debt by building, he was willing to save them the expense of a morning 


preacher. ‘This proncsal he generously acted up to, and the Society were enabled 


by that means to discharze ther debt much sooner than they ould otherwise have 
ler . 
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The account says, “ He was zealous even to bitterness against the Baptists." 
asvertion, unsupported by, and I may safely say, contrary to evident 
fact. He was ae to live in habits of friendship with some of the most re- 
spectable Ba; - ministers. I have seen many of that denomination, at different 
times in his pulpit, engaged in the most solemn acts of worship; and I well know 
those of the <ame denomination who were admitted into his church, (yet retaining 
their descriptive principles) and for whom Mr. Towle always discovered through 

life, much esteem. 

| Have some reason to think the protest against an application to parliament, 
referred to, arose not so much from a dislike to the professed design of that appli- 
cation, asa desire not to ap pear united with those who were avowed opposcers of 
principles which the Thirteen Protestors considered as important, and which they 
apprehended were to be struck at under the specious name of liberty. Mr. 'T. was 
not a man who could be easily drawn intoa design, which had in his apprchension, 
an insidious, or an hurtful tendency. 

I will only add, in the words of one well able to appreciate his character, 
“ He has left that testimony to his integrity and uprightness, which all the efforts 
of ma tlevolence will never be able to invalidate.” * 


» 3, Lewe-lane, Wood-st» Tuomas SHIPMAN, 
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ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN THE MEMOIRS OF DR. JAMES FOSTER, 


IN THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, BOR JANUARY, 1807.—NO. 13, VOL. II. 

Page 2, 1. 17, for Pictel’s read Pictet’s—Page 4, 1. 21, preacher should have 
been in Italics, for the force of the remark lieth in the emphatical tone of the 
word.—Page 4, col. 1, 7 30, for Dorsetshire, read St. Mary Ortery, in Devon- 
shire —Page 31, for Mr. Lavington, read Mr. John Lavington, who died in 1764. 
Mr. Samuel L avington, at Biddeford, is the gentleman now living, brother of the 
tutor, ‘The seminary was supperted by the King’s Head Society. After Mr. 
Lavington’s death, it was removed to Bridport, and conducted by Mr. Rooker, 
on whose decease it was it fell under the direction of the Rev. ‘Thomas Reader, at 
Taunton; since whose removal from this world, the Rev. Mr. Small, at Axmin- 
ster, De os way has presided over it. 

N. B.' rhe ather of the Lavingtons, a Dissenting minister, at Exeter, took an 

ctive and leading part in the Trinitarian controversy, which agitated the West of 
England , about the years 1719, 1720, &c. by proceedings against the great Mr. 
Peirce, and others, suspected of heresy, when the partizans for orthodoxy forgot 
and violated their principles as Dissenters, and as Prote-tants. 

Gogmago. must again pardon us for delaying his lettcr till the next month, 
when “the a addition since sent to us shall be incorporated with it. 

Exnarum.—lIn the obituary of Lody Hesketh, in the last number (p. 105) for 


Mr. Rew, read Mr. Rese. 


r. Kell’s Oration. 
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